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THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE TODAY 


NTIL quite recently actual grace took precedence over 

sanctifying grace in the dogmatic manuals. The undue 
_ preponderance given to actual grace was due to the exagger- 
ated importance given to the post-Tridentine discussions de 
quxiliis by most theologians. In these controversies St Augustine’s 
teaching was very much to the fore, and so his frame of refer- 
ence was to some extent allowed to dictate the shape of the 
discussions. Against the Pelagians he had needed to insist upon 
the necessity of grace and upon the inadequacy of unaided 
freewill. The stress therefore tended to fall on actual grace and 
upon its healing rather than its elevating effect. The modern 
study of pre-Augustinian, pre-Pelagian sources has given theo- 
logians a more objective perspective; not only is the elevating 
aspect of actual grace stressed more than its healing aspect, but 
amore positive view of sanctifying grace is likewise given. The 
manual’s traditional double thesis on sanctifying grace—that it 
truly destroys sin and that it pours grace into the soul of the 
justified person, thus disposing him for eternal life—is still the 
basis of the teaching; but now a greater stress is put upon the 
positive aspect. 

The positive aspect of sanctifying grace has usually been 
spoken of in terms of created grace. The supernatural organism, 
constructed by the Scholastics, whereby man was seen to 
possess by God’s bounty a full equipment in the supernatural 
sphere corresponding to the inborn remote and proximate 
principles of activity he has in the natural sphere, was taken to 
be the main aspect of grace. Man has sanctifying grace perfect- 
ing the substance of his soul, disposing it to be the remote 
principle of his supernatural activity; the theological virtues of 
faith, hope and charity perfect his intellect and will, enabling. 
those faculties to act supernaturally in that part of their 
activity that is directly concerned with God; and the cardinal 
moral virtues perfect his faculties in all the activities that are 
directly concerned with created people and things. Finally, 
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because of the strain involved in man’s having to act con- 
tinuously with an end in view that greatly transcends his con- 
natural destiny, his supernatural equipment is completed by the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, which enable him to feel at home in his 
high sphere of activity. This panoply of supernatural gifts was 
given as its noblest designation: a participation in the divine 
nature. 

The main stress in this picture of grace is upon the soul and 
the marvellous gifts of God which it received when it was 
justified. Now, God alone could give these gifts and—since a 
spirit is where it acts—God must be present in the soul to give 
it these gifts. The Indwelling of the Blessed Trinity, frequently 
referred to as that of the Holy Ghost, was added as a crowning 
glory to the glowing picture of the resplendent soul. Generally 
the Indwelling was regarded as making the soul, in virtue of 
its reception of the divine gifts which the Godhead brought 
with It, both a partaker in the divine nature and a temple of 
the Godhead. This work of sanctification was attributed to the 
Holy Ghost by appropriation because as a work of love it bore 
a resemblance to the personal character of the Holy Ghost, to 
whom in Scripture it is attributed. 

In a wider context, it was necessarily taught that justified 
people receive grace not merely through Christ’s merits but 
also through Christ Himself into whom they were incorporated; 
but this fact was not closely related to the teaching on the 
nature of grace. 

Today, however, there is a quite different presentation of the 
doctrine on grace. Not merely is the justified person’s incorpora- 
tion into Christ seen as the basis of his sanctification, but it is 
also seen as giving him personal relations to each divine 
Person, so that his sharing in the divine nature by reason of his 
reception of created grace orientates him towards union with 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit individually. Several questions 
are involved here. 


Man’s Incorporation into Christ 

Modern Biblical work, especially on St Paul, has made it clear 
that to be given grace we must be one with Christ. But one 
should not so much say “be given grace” as “be saved”. 
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Salvation does not imply merely grace for one’s soul, but full 
salvation of the whole man, such as we shall one day have in 
Heaven. All God’s dealings with man are thought of as having 
a unity; revelation is simply “salvation history”. God in the 
Old Testament gave tokens of this salvation through the lesser 
saviours who as prophets and kings very partially realized the 
loving regard for His people that moved God to will to bring 
them back to Him. But this salvation is fully realized only in 
Jesus Christ. In Him salvation was not only gained but also 
realized. In the person of Jesus Christ salvation was first merited 
by His passion and death, but it was realized in His resurrection. 
In the risen Christ, the first fruits of many brethren, we behold 
the one in whom the fullness of salvation is found—the full glory 
of soul and body. It is Pauline teaching that what happened to 
Christ happened in principle to us, so that when salvation was 
applied to Him it was in principle applied to us—although it is 
actually applied to us—and progressively so—only as we receive 
the gift of grace here and of glory hereafter. We are mystically 
one with Christ—an identity that defies theology’s present 
categories but which is nonetheless clearly stated in St Paul. 
Although, therefore, we may speak of grace, abstracting from 
our incorporation into Christ, we must relate it to Christ if we 
wish to be true to the present order of salvation. The grace we 
receive from God is the overflow as it were from Christ’s glori- 
fied humanity into which we are incorporated. Our grace is 
capital grace, received from and through our incorporation into 
Christ our Head. 


Sharers in the divine nature 
The next question concerns the nature of the grace received 
through Christ our Head. Does it truly make us sharers in the 
divine nature—or was St Peter using a metaphor? Most theo- 
logians have been satisfied to say that we are sharers in the 
divine nature in the following way: anything created shares in 
God’s perfection (otherwise it would not exist) though only 
virtually, whereas through grace we share in God’s nature 
formally. By created grace we are enabled to share in God’s 
own knowledge and love of Himself, by it we share in the know- 
ledge and love of the three divine Persons; since in God know- 
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ledge and love are identical with nature, by sharing in them 
we share in the divine nature. A number of modern theologians, 
however, would say a sharing in the divine nature cannot be 
satisfactorily explained unless we say that God Himself actuates 
the soul, since otherwise it seems impossible to explain the like- 
ness to God which sharing His nature entails. This matter will 
be more fully referred to later. 


The Indwelling of the Trinity 

The third question concerns the indwelling of God in the soul 
of the justified person. Is it real (substantial, physical, onto- 
logical) or only psychological (ideal, intentional)? Is it some- 
thing more than the presence in the mind and heart of an 
object known and loved, for example an absent friend? This 
question has long been controverted. It is usually acknowledged 
that St Thomas does not explicitly say more than that God is 
present as the Object known and loved. This is a special pres- 
ence—that is to say, a presence additional to his presence by 
immensity—inasmuch as He is present not merely as indirectly 
known through a knowledge of creation but also as He has made 
Himself known to us in revelation: namely as the triune God- 
head, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. This knowledge, however, 
is of itself no more than an intentional presence; it merely 
makes God present to our minds and affections as an absent 
friend is present to us. It does not truly unite Him to us. 

To interpose a word about the way in which pure spirits are 
present: they are where they act; although this statement is 
inadequate, it is as far as we can go in describing their presence. 
To us physical presence is more real than spiritual presence; 
we tend to discountenance a presence that is less than physical. 
Yet we are quite capable of allowing that, even when separated, 
Darby is more truly present to Joan than are to each other two 
people, physically contiguous, but mutually indifferent, to each 
other. Our imagination here may lead us astray. Let us recall 
what seems to be the basic characteristic of all knowledge, 
applying it to the matter on hand. The basis of knowledge is 
that the knower must be in contact with the object known or 
at least with its intentional form; such is our natural manner of 
knowing. If we have contact only with the intentional form, 
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our knowledge is to that extent intentional; but if we have 
physical contact with the object itself, as in sense-knowledge, 
our knowledge will then involve not merely an intentional or 
psychological union with the object known, but a real, physical 
or ontological union with it. The question, therefore, to ask is 
this: is it possible that God’s presence in us as the object known 
and loved may be more than an intentional presence and union 
with us? When the affirmative answer is given, it is usually to 
the effect that this can happen if the object known and loved 
is known by what is equivalent to experimental knowledge. In 
that case, there is a real, substantial, physical or ontological 
presence of God of the supernatural order, analogous to—or 
more precisely of the same kind as, although of a lesser degree 
. than—His presence in the souls of the blessed by the beatific 
vision. In the beatific vision the triune God immediately 
actuates the mind as the proximate principle of its activity— 
so that it is truly united with God who is immediately present 
to it. Since the supernatural life which culminates in glory is 
begun when the justified person first receives grace, it perhaps 
follows that there may be by grace a union similar to that of 
the beatific vision. Is it then true that the reception of grace 
confers in some sense experimental knowledge of God? 

Let us first exclude insufficient answers. The presence of 
God as the object known and loved cannot be the state of 
psychological union that results from -conscious contact pre- 
viously made with joy—the presence of Darby and Joan to 
each other’s mind and heart. This is inadequate because it does 
not explain the presence of the Trinity in the soul of baptized 
infants who, of course, being incapable of rational and affective 
acts, can never be in a state of psychological union with God. 
The cause of the union must be sought at a deeper level, where 
God can be present habitually and where the presence is due 
rather to the activity of God. God will be specially present in 
us either in a new way or as doing something new that affects 
the justified person. 

Is God’s presence as producing the created gifts of grace an 
adequate explanation? There is unanimous agreement that this 
answer is inadequate; for it states simply that God is present in 
the soul by exactly the same presence as He has in everything 
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He has created. This is merely His presence of immensity, it is 
not a new presence—nor is it sufficient to explain the full terms 
used by revelation in speaking of the presence of the Trinity. 
Other views, while recognizing the inadequacy of this view of 
Vasquez’s, have nevertheless based themselves on God’s im- 
mensity. (God’s presence by immensity is another way of des- 
cribing His efficient causality.) Thus Suarez, Terrien and 
Froget, for example, have relied for their explanation of God’s 
special presence upon His special love for justified people: love’s 
unitive power joins God specially to us and us to Him. But this 
love of God can do this only by efficiently producing a new 
bond by which we will be united to Him; unless we can show 
that it does actually cause this new bond, we are only affectively 
and not really joined to Him in a new way. Likewise John of 
St Thomas and Gardeil give an explanation according to which 
God becomes the object—at least in actu primo if not also in actu 
secundo—of a kind of experimental knowledge we have of Him. 
But in point of fact we do not have immediate experimental 
knowledge of Him short of the beatific vision; here below we 
may have immediate knowledge only of a created effect of 
which He is the cause. Explanations based only upon God’s 
efficient causality or His presence by immensity are, it seems, 
incapable of explaining a special presence. 

Galtier adds to God’s efficient causality, which brings about 
His common presence by immensity, a special causality proper 
to the production of grace. It has to be a special causality be- 
cause it must involve the immediate presence of the Trinity; this 
the presence by immensity does not do. Since the efficient 
causality of God must come from the divine nature as such— 
nature being the principle of activity in any agent—it is very 
difficult to envisage the possibility of a special causality such 
as Galtier desires. It would seem difficult to establish a special 
presence of God in the justified person by way of efficient 
causality as such, since it must, precisely as efficient causality, 
come from the nature as such and only indirectly—through the 
nature—from the Persons, Galtier’s explanation therefore bears 
witness to his acknowledgement of the need for an explanation 
that goes beyond merely efficient causality but it does not 
actually meet that need. In point of fact he explains the special 
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causality by adding to the efficient causality an exemplary 
causality whereby God causes in us His own specific likeness, 
thus rendering Himself specially present. Exemplary causality, 
however, cannot change the nature of efficient causality; all it 
can do is provide the agent with an exemplar, which does not 
itself come into contact with the subject; it cannot therefore 
change the nature of the efficient cause’s action upon the sub- 
ject so as to give it a new and real connexion with the subject. 
It is not surprising therefore that while Galtier speaks of the 
soul having relations with the Three divine Persons through 
the Indwelling, he regards these relations as not going beyond 
the intentional order; for him they are only intentional, not 
real, relations. But before we pass on from this view, we must 
note that it is a kind of formal causality that Galtier has called 
to his aid, for exemplary causality is also called extrinsic formal 
causality; however his use of this causality keeps it to the in- 
tentional order. An exemplary cause does not pass beyond the 
agent’s knowledge of it and so does not come into contact with 
the effect. What is required is an explanation that can allow for 
the immediate application of such a cause to the soul. 

At this point the traditional presentation of the function of 
created grace has been drastically overhauled. An impasse 
seems to have come about in explaining how God’s production 
of created grace can involve a special indwelling of the Trinity 
such as revelation requires. Efficient causality is, it seems, not 
enough, no matter how propounded; nor is efficient causality 
as modified by an exemplary causality that is designed to enable 
God to produce His likeness in the soul. Obviously final 
causality is irrelevant in this connexion, material causality 
evidently impossible. There remains only formal causality and 
this too is excluded—not merely because God’s nature pre- 
cludes His being the form of a created thing (no matter how 
noble), but also because Trent has told us that created grace is 
the sole formal cause of our justification. It seems to a number 
of modern theologians—as it seemed earlier to Lessius and 
Petavius—that perhaps created grace itself is being presented 
inadequately. Until recently it has generally been regarded by 
theologians as an absolute perfection in the soul and as nothing 
more. It is now seen as more. It is indeed an absolute perfection, 
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a quality inhering in the soul whereby this is intrinsically 
perfected; this they fully accept. But they see it as also being the 
link uniting us to Uncreated Grace; created grace has therefore 
an essential link with Uncreated Grace, it unites It to us and us 
to It. This relative aspect of created grace is not a predicamental 
relation but a transcendental one: created grace may therefore 
be described as a transcendental relationship with God. If 
this new perspective is correct, it has important consequences. 
Instead of sanctifying grace being the primary consideration 
and Uncreated Grace a corollary, Uncreated Grace must be 
given the primary place; we should not accordingly list the 
Indwelling as a formal effect of created grace on a par with our 
sharing the divine nature and our adoptive sonship—it is rather 
the root of all the formal effects, belonging as it does to the very 
idea of the formal cause of our justification. Thus we see the 
divine indwelling as the important factor in our justification (for 
God alone can divinize, no created reality can) in just such a 
way as Scripture and the early Fathers give importance to 
**God-in-us”’. 

There are, then, a growing number of theologians who see 
sanctifying grace as a link uniting the justified person to God. 
Lessius called it ‘‘the link of the Holy Spirit’, Petavius: “‘the 
link or nexus by which the substance of the Holy Spirit (we 
would say: Father, Son and Holy Spirit) is united to our souls”. 
Thomassinus (d. 1695) called it ‘an inchoate connexion and 
union with God’. All this was three to four centuries ago. 
After Scheeben had brought back this idea, grace has been 
variously called the dispositive cause for having the Holy Spirit 
(Waffelaert), the foundation of a new relationship between God 
and the soul (Dumont), an entity of union (Meersch). Created 
grace is the bond that binds us to the Uncreated Grace. 

If it is right to accept this relative function of created grace 
(whereby it binds us to God and by which God is enabled to 
give Himself to us) we may perhaps have found a way out of 
the difficulty of explaining God’s special presence in the soul of 
the justified person. If the primary aspect of created grace is to 
unite us to Uncreated Grace, it will follow that when Uncreated 
Grace does enter into a true and real union with us, one or both 
of the things united must change. God of course cannot change, 
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hence the change must be in us. Created grace therefore would 
be that change effected in us which bears witness to the reality 
of the union God has effected with us. It will be noticed that 
this union is not brought about by God’s efficient causality 
precisely as such. Rather is God immediately actuating us in 
somewhat the same way as He actuates the blessed in Heaven. 
Thus the lumen gloriae is the created effect that bears witness to 
the reality of the union effected between the triune God and the 
blessed soul. But glory is grace at home, grace glory in exile; 
grace is the seed, glory the full growth; hence it ought not to 
be too surprising if the union which they effect is similar. Since 
God immediately actuates the soul in the beatific vision, He 
| may well immediately actuate the soul in the case of grace. 
Such indeed is de la Taille’s idea in speaking of created actua- 
tion by Uncreated Act, not only in the case of the Hypostatic 
Union and of the beatific vision, but also in that of grace. Others 
since have called this relationship of God to the soul quasi- 
formal causality (K. Rahner)—and it is interesting to note that 
Petavius and Scheeben had previously used identical ex- 
pressions. This notion is new to Scholastic philosophy. That 
fact, however, does not necessarily condemn it. Since this mode 
of union between the triune God and rational creatures is 
utterly supernatural, we ought not to be surprised if it have an 
explanation altogether its own. 


Personal relations with each divine Person 

We began the above explanation seeking a solution to the 
difficulty how there might be a special presence, higher than 
His natural presence of immensity, of God in the soul of a 
justified person. In finding a possible solution, we appear to 
have at the same time opened the way for the justified person to 
have not merely a new real relation with the Godhead, but 
with each of the divine Persons, to have a triune relationship 
with the triune God. As long as God’s efficient causality as such 
is the source of our union with God, it is the Godhead as such 
—not the Persons as such—with which we are in contact. But: 
if it is through being immediately actuated by the triune God 
that we are united with Him—and such a union would not 
proceed from God’s efficient causality as such, but rather by a 
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quasi-formal causality—then we are not directly put into 
contact with the divine nature but with the divine Persons. 

We know of the Indwelling of the Blessed Trinity solely from 
revelation; from revelation therefore should we seek guidance 
as to its import. This revelation is found in the New Testament, 
mainly in St Paul (Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, I Corinth- 
ians, etc.) and St John (First Epistle and the discourse after the 
Last Supper). In these places we are given an openly Trinitarian 
account of the justified person’s relations with God. In the East 
the Fathers repeat these expressions and embroider them. Let 
it be said immediately that neither in Paul and John nor in the 
Greek Fathers have we a right to seek theological terms pre- 
cisely used; it is possible therefore to understand them in some- 
thing less than their literal sense. Such may be a legitimate pro- 
ceeding—we must hope so, for it was that of theologians 
generally until a couple of decades ago. Those theologians may 
be right; or they may not. But if there is a theological explana- 
tion that enables us to take Scripture and the Fathers at their 
face-value, that explanation is worthy of attention. 

The first thing that strikes us about the description of the 
Indwelling of the Blessed Trinity given in Scripture is that this 
work of sanctification is attributed not directly to the Godhead 
and only via the divine nature to the Persons, but exactly vice 
versa, i.e. directly to the Persons and only via the Persons to the 
nature which they have in common. We next note that this 
Indwelling and sanctification is attributed to each Person in a 
different way. Thus Father and Son send the Holy Spirit that 
through Him they may sanctify the soul into whom they go to 
dwell. This sanctification the Holy Spirit performs as sent or 
given, whereas Father and Son perform it as the Persons who 
send or give Him; they are said simply to come, to dwell in the 
soul, the Father, however, sending the Son. The mission or send- 
ing of the Spirit signifies therefore the special way in which the 
sanctification of the soul and the Indwelling belong to Him. In 
what way is this sanctification, this indwelling, this mission, 
proper to the Holy Spirit? Evidently His indwelling is not a 
different one from that of the Father and Son, but it is neverthe- 
less in a true sense proper to Him. He indwells first, before the 
Father and the Son—not of course by a priority of time or of 
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nature, but with a priority that flows from His position in the 
processions within the Godhead. The order of indwelling is the 
same as that of the processions—except that it is reversed. Thus 
inasmuch as the Holy Spirit is the Gift of love from Father and 
Son, He cannot but be the first to be given; hence He is the Gift 
who is love. By giving to the justified person this Gift who is 
love, the Father and Son must of course give themselves. Scrip- 
ture suggests that “Gift” is a personal title of the Holy Spirit 
and the Fathers openly use it of Him. It is a word that perfectly 
expresses His function in the soul: He is the Father’s gift to the 
Son and the Son’s gift to the Father; by grace He becomes the 
Gift of the Father to His adopted sons, the Gift in whom those 
adopted sons return love to the Father. 

If the Holy Spirit has a definite relation to the justified 
person, it seems that Father and Son likewise will have. It is 
indeed evident that because of the oneness of activity of the 
Trinity outside the Godhead, there cannot be any question of 
an individual Person having any absolute perfection that the 
others do not have. It still remains possible for one to terminate 
a relation (real from the creature’s point of view, logical only 
from the Person’s—a mixed relation) while the other Two 
Persons do not, as is clear from the case of the Hypostatic 
Union. However the foundation of this particular relation, 
namely the production of Christ’s humanity, is common to all 
three Persons. Somewhat similarly in this case there would not 
be three separate, disconnected relationships between the soul 
and each Person, each with its separate foundation. There ~ 
would be only one foundation—the created actuation, common 
to all three Persons, of the soul of the justified person. Hence it 
would be more correct to speak of a triune relationship to the 
triune God than of three separate relationships of the soul, one 
with each Person. Each Person would terminate in His own 
particular way the relationship with the souls which they 
actuate. 

The New Testament in fact gives the impression that the 
justified person has distinct relations with each Person of the 
Trinity. He is, as we have seen, endowed with the Gift who is 
the Spirit. What are his relations with the Father and Son? 

Many theologians—though perhaps not always explicitly— 
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have regarded the person who is in a state of grace as being the 
adopted son of God, whether understood simply as the Godhead 
or specifically as the Trinity. What does Scripture say? 

In Scripture the most usual meaning of the word God is God 
the Father; justified people who are called “sons of God” are 
really being called sons of God the Father. This seems particu- 
larly clear from Jn. xx, 17: “I ascend to My father and your 
father, My God and your God.” Likewise justified people are 
called not sons but brethren of the only-begotten Son. (They 
are of course called His members also, for our grace is received 
from Christ the Head into whom we must be incorporated in 
order to receive grace.) The Fathers keep this way of speaking 
and give their explanation of it. They teach that the eternal 
Father who already from eternity has begotten His only- 
begotten Son has also begotten us in the Son’s likeness. So the 
sharing in the divine nature by which the justified person 
becomes an adopted son of God is an actual sharing in that 
communication of the life within the Godhead by which the 
Father begets His only-begotten Son. We are therefore sons of 
God the Father, brothers of God the Son and, as we saw above, 
endowed with the Holy Spirit as the Gift. 

We are as a matter of fact also called temples of the Holy 
Spirit and (although this function is not proper to Him) rightly 
so, since it is He Who is primarily sent to dwell in us as in a place 
consecrated to Him. But the full meaning of this expression 
requires greater elaboration. According to St Paul the Father 
sends the Spirit of His Son into the hearts of justified people in 
order that they may be able to cry Abba Father, in the Holy 
Spirit, and be directed by the Holy Spirit in all their actions. 
In other words, it is in the Spirit that justified people love the 
Father and love Him as the only-begotten Son does; He has this 
office because He is already the One in whom the Father loves 
us as He loves His only-begotten Son. Likewise it is in the Spirit 
that He begets us as His adopted children. We can love Him 
because He has first loved us witha love which is poured into our 
hearts by the Spirit who is given to us. Hence it is in the Spirit 
that we become sons of the Father and co-heirs of the Son; He 
is as it were the temple in which this happens. Our adopted 
sonship therefore would seem to be a sharing in the eternal 
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sonship of the only-begotten Son; and the Holy Spirit’s function 
of being the mutual love of Father and adopted sons would 
seem to be a sharing in that function which He fulfils between 
Father and Son. Justified people therefore have a relationship 
of sonship to God the Father, of brotherhood with God the Son, 
and of being endowed with the Holy Ghost as the Gift who is 
love. 

We may now summarize this teaching, first prefacing a 
short statement of the activity within the Godhead in which our 
sanctification through the indwelling makes us share. Within 
the Godhead the relations which constitute the divine Persons 
arise from the communication of the divine life. The Father 
generates the Son by communicating it to His Image who is 
utterly like to Him. Father and Son love each other with a love 
whose personal expression or term is the Holy Spirit whom they 
thus spirate as the Gift of Each to the Other. Likewise by means 
of the communication of the divine life outside the Godhead— 
in virtue of the sharing in the divine life which the Trinity give 
to rational beings—there arises in the soul which has been 
divinized by this sharing a relationship with each divine Person. 
Inasmuch as this sharing in the divine life has its primary source 
in God the Father, its recipient becomes an adopted son of 
God the Father. Inasmuch as it is a sharing in the communica- 
tion of divine life which the Father gives to the Son, its recipient 
becomes a brother of the Only-begotten Son. Inasmuch as this 
communication of divine life takes place in the Holy Spirit, the 
Gift of Father and Son, in whom Father and Son love us and 
in whom we return our love to Them, its recipient is endowed 
with the Holy Spirit. This is the triune relationship which 
justified people have with the triune God. And this special 
presence of God in the soul, bringing with it this triune relation- 
ship, can be philosophically explained by God’s actuation of us 
as the extrinsic formal cause that immediately contacts us. 

Revelation also makes clear that this triune personal rela- 
tionship which we have with each Person of the Blessed Trinity 
comes to us only through Christ. We share in the divine nature 
through being incorporated into Christ. The direct source of 
our sanctification is the humanity of God the Son incarnate 
precisely inasmuch as It possesses the fullness of grace, the full- 
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ness of the Head of the Mystical Body. In Him only can we be 
sanctified. 

We may now reconstruct the whole picture of grace, of 
God’s effective love of mankind. We may now link up our in- 
corporation into Christ, our sharing in the divine nature, the 
specia! indwelling in us by God and our relations with the 
Trinity. God loved His sinful creatures and wished to save 
them. God’s love originates in God the Father and so is rightly 
asserted primarily of Him. God the Father willed to impart His 
love to us through Jesus Christ. In His truly wonderful plan we 
could only be saved by being incorporated into Christ, God the 
Son made man. It is the function of the Holy Spirit who is the 
bond of love between Father and Son to unite us to Christ 
and through Christ to God the Father. Because, however, it is 
only in Christ that we can be saved, the fullness of salvation had 
to be realized in Christ before the Spirit could unite us to Christ 
and through Christ to the Father. It was indeed expedient that 
Christ should go that the Paraclete might come. This work of 
the Spirit with whom we are endowed incorporates us into 
Christ with whom we now have a mystical unity. We are thus 
made brethren of God the Son Incarnate in whom we are moved 
by the Holy Spirit towards God the Father as our Father. This 
union is deepened and perfected on earth, gradually. It reaches 
its completion when glory fuifills grace. Then we shall rest in an 
eternal exchange of love, sharing as we do in the divine life, 
united as we are with each Person of the Blessed Trinity, and 
completing the return of that movement of love which went 
out from the Father to us and calls us back to Him, in the Son 
and through the Holy Spirit. 


BERNARD ForRsHAW 


1 Readers of Fr de Letter, s.j. (Clergy Monthly, 1957; Theological Studies, 1953 
1957, 1958; Irish Theological Quarterly, 1940), Fr G. de Broglie (De Gratia) and Fr 
C. Davis (Liturgy and Doctrine, Chapter 2), will readily perceive the source of much 
that is found in this essay. 
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THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


T IS becoming a truism to say that in our society marriage 
and the family are under attack as never before; but there 
are dangers in labouring this truth. Our social efforts on behalf 
of the family may become merely defensive and protective. We 
may become so concerned to spoon-feed the sick that we forget 
to give strong meat to the healthy, so eager to temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb that the sturdy sheep becomes over protected 
and enervated. I say this by way of introduction because it is 
so important that in Catholic social work we should keep a 
sense of proportion, that we should not argue from the particu- 
lar to the general, that we should not fall for the fallacy of 
the hard case, that we should not be so overwhelmed by the 
suffering of the diseased that we encourage a moral hypo- 
chondria in the fit. 

But one must face facts. It is unrealistic to ignore that a 
moral revolution has taken place. Fifty years ago Catholics and 
their non-Catholic neighbours still subscribed to a common 
morality. Today it is becoming comparatively rare to find a 
non-Catholic who accepts the moral teaching on marriage 
upheld by the Church. Divorce if the marriage vows become a 
burden, contraception for family planning, sterilization in 
difficult cases because continence is unthinkable—these prac- 
tices are accepted as reasonable, and justified as moral, by men 
and women whose parents and grandparents would have 
rejected them with disgust. 

We live in a Welfare State with all its benefits and dangers. 
Our people are becoming used to having this and that service 
provided, to being referred here or there to the appropriate 
agency. We may dislike this but it is happening. Catholics have 
difficulties in family life and turn, or are referred, to non- 
Catholic or non-denominational organizations. The sincere 
people who work in these organizations are the first to admit 
how inadequate they feel to provide help for Catholic clients, 
and how conscious they are that their well-meaning efforts 
may make matters worse. 
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It may be said that the priest can take care of these problems, 
But can he? In a small parish where the priest can visit and 
know and give time and listen to his people he indeed can 
shoulder many of their burdens. But in a busy town parish 
where these problems multiply it is a different matter. And 
even if he were physically capable must the priest shoulder 
every burden? The present realization of the apostolate of the 
laity has brought home to us that many responsibilities may be 
shared between the priest and the trained layman. 

To meet new situations the Church adopts new methods, 
In 1946 a group of Catholic laymen disturbed by the post-war 
increase in broken marriages offered their services to Cardinal 
Griffin. The Cardinal encouraged them to found the Catholic 
Marriage Advisory Council and became its first President. 
Until 1951 the Council had only one centre, in London. Today 
there are 32 centres in 16 of the 18 dioceses of England and 
Wales, and work is in progress to open 6 new centres. Each 
centre has as chairman a priest appointed by the Bishop of the 
diocese. 

From the beginning the Government, through the Home 
Office, has given generous financial support to the Council’s 
headquarters, contributing almost half of its present expenditure. 
The remainder is made up from donations and subscriptions. 
Local Government Authorities are empowered by Statute to 
give aid to the local centres, and many help generously. 

The original aim of the Council was to offer help to those 
whose marriages were in difficulties, but it was soon realized 
that its scope should be wider. A more fundamental need was 
for education, not merely in the sense that prevention is better 
than cure, but to enable those marrying more positively to 
understand and to strive towards perfection in Christian 
marriage. An immediate need of many married people 
was for help and advice in problems with a medico-moral 
connotation. 

The function of the C.M.A.C. was therefore recognized to 
be threefold: education for those preparing for marriage, 
counselling for those in marriage difficulties, and a medical 


advisory service for Catholic married people, and for any others 
wishing to use it. 
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The Educational Service 

The most featured of the Council’s educational activities are 
the courses for engaged couples. These usually consist of eight 
week-night sessions with lectures and discussions led by priests, 
doctors and married layfolk. The courses cover the different 
aspects of marriage, spiritual, moral, economic, the personal 
relationship, the care of children. A day’s retreat is an integral 
part of each course. The overriding aim is to help the couples 
to understand marriage as a God-given vocation. Through 
discussions at the meetings and between themselves afterwards 
they can develop the valuable habit of talking together and 
understanding each other’s views and feelings on the various 
aspects of their personal and family lives. 

Over 1,800 engaged persons attended these courses last year, 
a fine group of Catholic layfolk who through their married 
lives may influence others by their example. But this number 
is only 2 per cent of those who marry in Catholic churches in 
England and Wales, and many more courses must be provided 
before the full impact of this side of the Council’s work can be 
felt in the community. 

Talks by priest and married layfolk are arranged for school- 
leavers. These aim to give a preparation for the greater inde- 
pendence of after-school life and an understanding of manhood 
and womanhood, and to present marriage as the life vocation 
to which the majority of them will be, called. 

In a wider sense the educational work of the Council 
includes the service of all whose work brings them into contact 
with the needs and problems of married people. Lectures are 
given in Probation Officers’ Courses, Teachers’ Training 
Colleges, University Social Science Departments, Health 
Visitors’ Courses, Catholic Medical Societies, branches of the 
Catholic Nurses’ Guild, and in seminaries. In the past year 
over 600 priests have attended conferences held in London, 
Liverpool and Manchester for clergy engaged in pastoral work. 


Family Groups 

A realization of all that the vocation of marriage implies will 

not be complete on the wedding day. For the past few years the 

Council has been fostering the formation of Family Groups. A 
Vol. xLv1 2G 
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small number of couples meet monthly in each other’s homes, 
if possible with one of the parish clergy as chaplain, to discuss 
problems of common interest and to develop their understanding 
and practice of Christian family life. Family or Cana Days are 
held, usually in a hospitable convent, where the children have 
their own programme and the parents can join together in a 
combination of retreat and study day for married people. 


The Counselling Service 

This is the most difficult and demanding of the Council’s 
services. Its success depends largely on the strictness of the 
selection and training of the Marriage Counsellors. The un- 
trained and unsupported amateur, no matter how good his 
intentions, could easily be a cause of much more harm than 
good. Work for those distressed with emotional problems is 
often apt to attract those who are themselves emotionally 
unstable; and problems related to sex are particularly apt to 
attract persons who are least fitted to help with them. 

It was taken for granted initially, and has never since been 
seriously questioned, that lay marriage counsellors should them- 
selves be married people, with some years’ experience of married 
life. The ideal age range for starting the work is 35-50 years. 
A university education or the professional equivalent is almost 
a prerequisite for men, and a comparable background, though 
not necessarily the same academic attainments, for women. 
A large proportion of the women counsellors have had a pro- 
fessional training before marriage, and have worked as doctors, 
nurses, or professional social workers. Such experience is an 
obvious asset, but the main qualities required in a counsellor 
depend on character and personality: the ability to listen and 
to inspire confidence, sympathy and yet objectivity of judge- 
ment, the true broad-mindedness which enables an understand- 
ing of the difficulties of others, and a respect for the person and 
the personal responsibility of a fellow human being. 

Candidates recommended by the parish priests of the area 
a centreis to serve are invited to a week-end Selection Conference 
at which they are interviewed by a priest, a psychiatrist and an 
experienced counsellor in turn. They take part in discussion 
groups on marriage and family problems at which another 
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selector is present. Those selected, usually less than half the 
candidates, are invited to a training course, which lasts from 
six to nine months and is arranged locally at week-ends. In the 
training course they study the theology of marriage, civil and 
ecclesiastical law, the psychology and physiology of marriage, 
the social services available for the family, the principles and 
techniques of counselling. The lecturers are experts in their 
various fields, for the most part associated with the work in their 
own professional speciality, and so understanding the formation 
and information needed in the training of a counsellor. 

The most important part of the training of counsellors is to 
enable them to understand the principles of auto-directed 
counselling. It is sometimes with an initial shock that they 
learn that their role is not that of an adviser, that their work 
is not merely to listen, diagnose the trouble and prescribe the 
remedy, but rather to enable the person in trouble to understand 
the situation himself, to see the possible remedies open to him, 
and to act accordingly. 

At the end of the course the candidates take an examination 
and if successful they start work as counsellors, initially on a 
probationary basis, and finally as established counsellors. 

The counsellors bear the main brunt of the remedial or 
reconciliation work. They work as individuals but not in 
isolation. They have behind them the ecclesiastical, medical 
and legal advisers whom they can consult, or to whom they 
can refer a person whose problem requires expert and pro- 
fessional attention. 
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The Medical Service 
When the Council’s first centre was opened in London in 1946, 
it was quickly realized that medical help was needed. In some 
cases of marital disharmony the root cause could be seen as a 
medical one. In some cases stress from family troubles had given 
tise to medical symptoms. There were appeals for medical help 
which came into neither of these categories, but which pointed _ 
to the need of Catholics for access to skilled medical men well 
grounded in the moral principles upheld by the Church. 
With the co-operation of Catholic general practitioners and 
consultants, a medical advisory service grew up. Doctors serving 
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on a rota system attend a centre to see applicants by appoint- 
ment, referring them when necessary to specialist consultants, 

To safeguard medical etiquette, certain conditions have 
been agreed between the Council’s Medical Committee and the 
British Medical Association. It was readily recognized by the 
B.M.A. that Catholics on occasions might wish to consult a 
doctor of their own faith. It was held to be desirable that the | 
patient’s own doctor should, with the patient’s permission, be 
kept informed as to any advice given or treatment recom- 
mended, particularly if there should be referral to a specialist. 
To avoid the possibility of there even appearing to be a danger 
of patients being attracted from the lists of colleagues, the | 
C.M.A.C. medical advisers see patients at a centre rather than 
in their own surgeries. 

There has been the most willing co-operation from non- 
Catholic family doctors. Many recommend Catholic patients 
to the C.M.A.C. centres, and themselves ask for confirmation 
of advice in cases where medico-moral problems are involved. 
The cases referred to the medical advisers cover a large range: 
difficulties of consummation of marriage, aversion to marital 


relationship, frigidity, impotence, suspected sterility, fear of 
pregnancy arising perhaps from difficult childbirth or from 
diseased conditions in children, pathological conditions making 
child-bearing a real or imagined risk, rapid repetition of 
pregnancies, genetic problems—and the various neuroses and 
psychoses. 


How Applicants Come 
Applicants for the medical and counselling services come from 
varied sources. The majority are referred by their parish priests, | 
some by their doctors and some by the hospital services. Many 
are recommended by friends who have already been helped by | 
the Council. Some have seen an advertisement, some have 
found a centre’s address in the telephone directory. Appoint- 
ments are made in the day time or in the evening to suit the 
applicant’s convenience. No fees are charged, but those who 
wish may make donations. 

There are now over 500 priests, counsellors, doctors, and 
lawyers giving considerable time and patient care to this 
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difficult and delicate work. Since its inception in 1946 over 
20,000 people have made use of the Council’s services. It is a 
comparatively new work designed to fulfil more pressingly felt 
needs. It is work of great responsibility which demands a most 
careful selection and training. It is a modern response by priests 
and layfolk, working together with their varied skills, to St 
Paul’s plea: ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.’ 
Maurice O’LEARY 
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OW that, thanks to the imaginative initiative of the Pope 
and the large-hearted responses of the leaders of other 
communions, Christian unity is once more in the air, English- 
speaking Christians everywhere will give a warm welcome to 
the recent biography of the Abbé Portal, the famous Vincen- 
tian priest; a welcome all the warmer because the publishers 
are Messrs Macmillan and the translator is that distinguished 
scholar, Mr Arthur T. Macmillan, brother of the Prime 
Minister. Judicious pruning by the translator, who has also 
added some valuable notes and important documents, makes 
this English edition actually an improvement on the admirable 
French original which, edited by the late Canon H. Hemmer, 
was a composite work by a group of M. Portal’s friends. 

The story of the Abbé Portal’s life is largely the story of his 
friendship with Charles Lindley Wood, second Viscount 
Halifax, and of their joint dedication to the great cause of 
reunion between Rome and Canterbury. They first met, by 
chance or by Providence, in the island of Madeira towards the 
end of the year 1889, Lord Halifax being then fifty and the 
Abbé thirty-four. Lord Halifax was a leader of the Catholic 
revival in the Church of England and had since 1868 been 
President of the English Church Union, which had been 
founded eight years earlier with the purpose of implementing 
1 Fernand Portal (1855-1926) : Apostle of Unity. 255. 
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the teaching of the Tractarians. Under the dynamic leadership 
of its President, the Church Union was, in spite of occasional 
setbacks, steadily growing in influence so that by the end of 
the century its members numbered thirty bishops, many 
thousands of the clergy, and a still greater number of the laity, 
Along with the Anglican Catholic revival Lord Halifax 
cherished a second ideal, the ending of the centuries-long 
schism between Rome and Canterbury. In a speech delivered 
two years before he met M. Portal he had expressed his views 
and his hopes: 


After all, if a central authority is good for the Anglican 
Communion, a central authority must be good for the Church at 
large. ... Can we at least conceive anything more conducive to 
the unity of the Church than such a common centre, provided 
always that the principle of centralization be so accepted as not 
to infringe on the right of local jurisdiction? 


The Abbé was equally enchanted by the amiability of his 
new friend and edified (and initially astonished) by his piety. 


They were two kindred souls, generous, warm-hearted and 
enthusiastic, and they were soon conspiring and crusading to- 
gether for the reconciliation of England to the Catholic Church. 
The first phase of their campaign ended with the condemna- 
tion of Anglican Orders in 1896, an event which seemed at the 
time to be a fatal and final blow to all their high hopes. But 
after twenty-five years of winter, spring came again. In 1920 
the Lambeth Conference, speaking in the name of nearly four 
hundred dioceses of the Anglican Communion at home and 
overseas, issued its famous Appeal to All Christian Peoples, | 
acknowledging the share of Anglicanism in the guilt of schism 
and calling for a new approach to unity by all Christian 
communions. Soon Portal and Halifax approached Cardinal 
Mercier, whose courage, integrity and scholarship had won for 
him a high place in the world’s regard. And so it came about 
that informal exploratory conversations between Catholic and 
Anglican theologians began under the presidency of the 
Cardinal in his palace at Malines. Although these Conversa- 
tions enjoyed, in an increasing degree, the unofficial approval 
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of the Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury, they remained 
essentially private, the principals never being committed. 

The Conversations have sometimes been belittled as Utopian 
because the Anglican representatives were drawn from a single 
party, the High Church or Anglo-Catholic party, in the Church 
of England. Yet on both sides the “‘conversationalists” included 
some of the most renowned names in European scholarship— 
J. B. Kidd, Armitage Robinson, W. H. Frere, Van Roey, 
Hippolyte Hemmer and, of course, Cardinal Mercier himself— 
and the extant records suggest that on the whole they viewed 
the problems realistically. Moreover, Charles Gore, sometime 
Bishop of Ripon, was one of the Anglican champions at the 
vital Fourth Conversation. Gore was, of course, High Church 
and anti-Protestant, but he was a no less persistent and un- 
hibited critic of “Rome”, as appears clearly enough from 
the summary of his attitude by the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury: 


The Church of Rome has distorted (true Catholicism), by 
claiming to be the whole when she is only a part, by substituting 
an authority which crushes the intellect for an authority parental 
and moral like that of Christ and the Apostles, and by adding 
arbitrarily to the dogmas necessary for salvation.} 


It is not surprising that the simultaneous presence of Gore and 
Mgr Batiffol—they had already been waging a paper war— 
gave piquancy to the concluding stages of the Conversations. 

Since the ground of Catholic-Anglican controversy has not 
greatly changed in the last forty years, a brief review of the 
discussions may be of interest, especially as the Conversations 
illustrate how formulas that prima facie are incompatible can 
sometimes, through mutual criticism, be so far modified or at 
least (on the Catholic side) explained as to prove, after all, not 
hopelessly irreconcilable. To this end a sharp distinction was 
drawn between dogma, where the conscientious intransigence 
of both sides was respected, and everything else—theological 
opinions and liturgical and disciplinary matters in so far as these 
do not impinge on dogma. This latter field, it was hoped, might 
provide room for manceuvre and negotiation. 


1 From Gore to Temple, by Arthur Michael Ramsey (Longmans, 1960), p. 113. 
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At the outset the Anglicans recognized as essential all 
doctrines contained in the Apostles’, Nicene and (according to 
some sources) Athanasian Creeds, the dogmatic decisions of the 
first six Ecumenical Councils, Holy Scripture as interpreted by 
the Church and the Catholic doctors, and the Prayer Book. 
There early appeared, however, an important divergence in 
the interpretation of the phrase “theological opinions’’, as the 
Anglicans wished to class under this rubric a number of 
doctrines which have been defined since the Reformation or 
even since the Eastern Schism. This was, of course, not entirely 
unexpected. Even before the Conversations began, Halifax had 
written to Portal warning him of this difficulty: 


The Church of England insists upon what is de fide, but 
allows a considerable liberty of opinion upon everything that is 
not strictly an article of faith, but with you it seems to me that 
there are many matters which are not of faith but on which 
people are not allowed to say what they like.’ 


Similarly in the course of the Conversations the Anglicans 


observed that Catholics tend to multiply “necessary dogmas” 
and to include in them doctrines which they themselves, appeal- 
ing to the standard of the early Church, regarded as no more 
than pious opinions. This Anglican tendency to “minimize” 
continued to be a stumbling-block throughout the Conversa- 
tions. 

One of the first subjects to be discussed was the Papacy.” The 
Anglicans, who emphasize the doctrine that every bishop is, in 
his place and especially in the celebration of the liturgy, Christ’s 
representative, asked whether they would be required to 
acknowledge the Pope as the sole Vicar of Christ on earth. 
Cardinal Mercier reassured them, explaining that the Pope’s 
position as Vicar of Christ in a special sense was by no means 
incompatible with this conception of the episcopal dignity. 

1 Quoted in J. G. Lockhart’s Viscount Halifax, Vol. 2 (The University Press, 
Glasgow, 1936), p. 274. 

* For the details of the Conversations see The Conversations at Malines 1921-1925 

Oxford, 1927); The Conversations at Malines 1921-1925, edited by Lord Halifax 
London, 1930); Documents sur le Probléme de l'Union Anglo-Romaine (1921-1927), 


edited by Jacques de Bivort de la Saudée (Brussels, 1949). Cf. also W. H. Frere, 
Recollections of Malines (London, 1935). 
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Even the power of jurisdiction, he added, belonged by divine 
right to the bishops; nevertheless the peace and welfare of the 
Christian society, no less than the positive institution of Christ, 
required a single supreme authority over the whole Church. 
The Anglicans then acknowledged that the New Testament 
represents St Peter as chief and leader of the Apostles. They 
were ready to regard the Pope as the indispensable centre of 
unity and as empowered with a universal superintendence and 
spiritual leadership. When the Catholics pointed out that a 
mere primacy of honour could not be admitted, the Anglicans 
replied that the sort of spiritual leadership and general solicitude 
for the whole Church which they envisaged amounted to more 
than a primacy of honour; it was a primacy of responsibility. 

After further discussion the Anglicans said that the English 
were, and always had been, a practical people and that, in the 
event of dogmatic agreement being reached, they would attach 
great importance to the way in which the papal prerogatives 
would be exercised. The history of the Church, they said, 
showed that up to the sixth century or later the Papacy had 
been compatible with a very large measure of decentralization 
and of genuine autonomy in the local Churches. What they 
had in mind was the patriarchal system whereby, from very 
early times, the unchallenged recognition of Rome as the first 
See in Christendom had coexisted with the specially privileged 
positions of such apostolic Sees as Alexandria and Antioch, and 
later Constantinople and Jerusalem, which enjoyed superior 
jurisdiction over neighbouring Churches. 

At this point there was a dramatic development. ““Much to 
the surprise of all present,”’ writes Canon Hemmer, “‘Cardinal 
Mercier himself proceeded to read a paper entitled ‘Reunion, 
Not Absorption’.” This paper, which proved later to have been 
written by the distinguished Benedictine canonist Dom 
Lambert Beauduin, outlined the possibility of an Anglican 
Patriarchate, in communion with Rome but enjoying a large 
measure of autonomy on the ancient model. Remarking that 
under the new code of canon law the patriarchal dignity has 
become little more than honorific, Dom Lambert recalled that 
formerly the patriarchate had carried with it important rights, 
although, unlike the papal prerogatives, these rights originated 
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in merely ecclesiastical law. He argued that the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury had enjoyed a quasi-patriarchal status, since 
Pope Gregory had granted to him jurisdiction over the whole 
of England. In the seventh century we find Archbishop 
Theodore exercising quasi-patriarchal powers, and these ex- 
tensive rights of Canterbury were confirmed by later Popes in 
the ninth and eleventh centuries. Similarly the pallium had 
how become little more than a symbol, but formerly the Pope’s 
investiture of each succeeding Archbishop with the lamb’s-wool 
pallium was both a symbol of the Metropolitan’s subjection to 
the Chief Shepherd and of his own share in the same pastorate, 
As recently as 1924 Pope Pius XI referred with satisfaction to 
the ample terms of the decree by which his great predecessor 
had conferred supra-episcopal (metropolitan) jurisdiction on 
the first Primate of All England.? 

This theory of an English “quasi-patriarchate”, however, 
needs some qualification. After the Norman Conquest, England 
gradually conformed more closely to the Continental pattern, 
which was one of growing centralization under the great 
reforming Popes, Leo III, Gregory VII and Innocent ITI. And 
after the death of St Anselm the province of York became inde- 
pendent of Canterbury. Dom Lambert might equally well, or 
better, have argued not so much from any conditions peculiar 
to England as from the fact that in the Church at large various 
systems of law and various degrees of centralization have been 
compatible with the divine rights of the Papacy. Again, Rome’s 
direct administration of the Western Church springs,. histori- 
cally, from the Pope’s position as Patriarch of the West. Dom 
Lambert’s question, therefore, amounted to asking whether 
Western Christendom, which has already become so immensely 
enlarged owing to the discovery of America, would not, if it 
came to include the Anglican Communion also, be too large a 
unit for patriarchal rule. 

Dom Lambert noted that the pre-Reformation English 
Church had possessed a second characteristic. This was a strong 
filial loyalty to Rome, its Mother Church; no other Church 
was more Roman in its spirit or more attached to the Apostolic 


1 Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Bk. 1, chap. 27; Migne, PL, 77. 1192. 
2 A.A.S., Vol. 16 (1924), p. 235. 
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See. Proceeding to ask whether, in the event of the reconcilia- 
tion of the Anglical Church to Catholic unity, the Holy See 
would be likely to consider favourably the revival of the rights 
granted to the English Church in earlier days, Dom Lambert 
found encouragement in the fact that this was precisely the 
policy of modern Popes towards the Eastern Churches. He 
quoted Pope Leo XIII: 








True unity among Christians . . . consists in unity of faith and 
government. You may be sure that neither We nor our successors 
will ever suppress any part of your Canon Law or any of the 
privileges of your Patriarchs or of the liturgical customs peculiar 
to each Church. It has been, and always will be, the policy of 
the Holy See to be generous in respecting the special origins 


























a and traditions of each Church.,”! 
a Dom Lambert concluded with a rosy picture of a restored 
ern, | English Church in communion with, and subject to, the Holy 
node See, but having its own Canon Law and vernacular liturgy. 
And | Lhe English Primate (whether he established his throne at 
nde- | Westminster or at Canterbury) would become a fifth (sixth?) 
1. or} Patriarch in the Christian world and would take high preced- 
Mae ence in the Church as a Cardinal Patriarch. 
sel The gaiety which succeeded Cardinal Mercier’s reading of 
been | England Reunited, Not Absorbed” was somewhat damped 
me’s | by the next paper, read by Bishop Gore. Remarking that forms s 
tori | Of Organization are secondary to dogmatic questions, Gore said 
Dom | that the Church of England would never consent to the imposi- 
‘ther | tion as de fide of certain “modern” Roman doctrines, against 
nsely which—or against the definability of which—she protested in 
if it | the name of history and of truth. He asked, therefore, whether 
ge a it might be possible for Rome, without changing her own 
theology, to abstain from imposing these doctrines on a 
glish reconciled Orthodox Church and Anglican Communion, just 
rong | #8 she abstains from requiring the reconciled Eastern Churches 
urch | t© insert the Filioque in their Creed. Mgr Batiffol read a spirited 
tolic | "Ply, and the session ended in an impasse. Batiffol argued that 


if the Vincentian Canon (quod semper, etc.), to which Gore had 


1 Praeclara gratulationis: Acta Leonis XIII (Bruges, 1897), p. 276. 
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appealed, were interpreted strictly, it would exclude not only 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, but also such in- 
contestably “‘necessary”’ doctrines as those defined by the early 
Councils, for example the consubstantiality of Christ and the 
Two Natures. Appealing to the principle of development, he 
argued that all these three doctrines were no more than implicit 
in the original revelation and became explicit only in the course 
of time. Gore, somewhat unco-operatively, wanted to dis- 
tinguish. He rejected a development that depended on an 
inference from revealed mysteries, but readily accepted such 
doctrines as were substantially (though not verbally) contained 
in revelation, and whose ‘“‘development”’ was only a matter of | 
formulation or terminology. Between Batiffol and Gore there 
was a deep cleavage in their very approach to dogma. Gore 
really viewed dogmatic formulations “‘apophatically”, some- 
what in the Eastern manner; that is to say, he interpreted 
definitions of doctrine negatively, regarding them as designed 
to safeguard the revealed mysteries by excluding false formula- 
tions, rather than as advances upon, or developments of, the 
primitive doctrines. But no doubt his attitude also sprang from 
his refusal to recognize the ecumenicity of any Councils subse- 
quent to the Eastern Schism. 

On this somewhat sombre note we must end. Plainly there 
are no grounds for easy optimism about “reunion”. Yet we may 
never despair. There is always the Holy Ghost, the giver of life, 
the lord of light, the creative spirit. And this time there is also 
Pope John XXIII—we will not say a greater than his prede- 
cessors, but perhaps destined in God’s designs to be His instru- 
ment in adding one more in our times to the magnalia Dei in 
co-operation with our own English Catholic Hierarchy, of 
whose generous sympathy in the cause of Christian Unity 
we have already seen and heard some proofs 

A. A. STEPHENSON, S.J. 
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11. Jesus CHRIST 


HE name jesus is the ordinary Graecized form of the 

Hebrew name Josue. Even in the New Testament, the 
Greek uses this name for one of the ancestors of our Lord (Luke 
iii, 29), for Josue who led the Israelites into Palestine (Heb. iv, 
8) and for an unknown companion of Paul (Col. iv, 11). In 
other words, it is quite an ordinary name with no special aura 
of reverence attached to it. 

And it is in this sense that it would be used of our Lord 
during his earthly life. He would be known as Jesus bar-Joseph 
in the same sense that Peter was known as Simon bar-Jona. 
This is the name, then, that the evangelists use quite currently 
in talking about him: “‘Jesus went up into a mountain .. . Jesus 
went round the cities . . . Jesus came out of the house... .”” As 
far as they could see, he was a man like any other man; and he 
climbed a mountain, with a certain amount of effort and hard 
breathing, just as they did; he went into a town, undistinguished 
from the hundreds of ordinary citizens going about their daily 
business; and he came out of a house by the door, not floating 
miraculously in mid-air. He was a man like any other man to 
their eyes, and Jesus was his name like-any other man’s name.! 

When we read this name, then, we are intended to think of 
the humanity of our Lord; we are intended to think of the man 
as they saw him. We sometimes say that our Lord became 
Man; and in one sense it is true that he did take our human 
nature. But it is even more true that he became a man—not an 
idealized, half-ethereal, almost pretence of humanity, but a 
very real, concrete, individual man. He was not just vaguely 


1 The text of Matt. i, 21, might be objected: “You shall call his name Jesus— 
because he shall save his people from their sins.” But this text is unique in the New 
Testament in suggesting that there is anything particularly significant about this 
name; and it is interesting that it should occur in this Gospel, with its evident Old 
Testament connexions. This pun on the root of the name is absolutely in line with 
the many such puns that we find in the Old Testament: Jacob, supplanter; Isaac, 
laughter; Moses, taken from the waters. It is a trick that would occur naturally to 
the mind of one steeped in the Old Testament tradition; but it would not have 
occurred to the friends and kinsfolk of our Lord who called him “Josue” in their 
ordinary daily converse. 
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Man: he was a certain definite and specific size and shape; he 
had hair, and his own way of doing his hair; he had a certain 
tone of voice and probably a Galilean accent. People could say 
of him, as they say of any human son, “‘Hasn’t he got his 
mother’s eyes?” His friends could recognize him at a distance 
from the way he walked. His hands perhaps bore the marks of 
where a chisel had slipped, and certainly his feet bore the marks 
of Palestinian roads. And all of this—the clear recollection of a 
well-loved friend, the vivid memory of the man they knew—we 
are expected to hear when the Gospels use the name of “‘Jesus”, 

In the rest of the New Testament, too, this will often be 
true; especially in the Acts, the name will spring out of the text 
as a sudden, unexpected flashback to the days so fresh in their 
memories: “‘. . . after the baptism preached by John—Jesus of 
Nazareth, who went about doing good .. .” (Acts x, 38). Or 
when the apostles gather to elect a successor to Judas, “who 
was the leader of those who arrested Jesus” (Acts i, 16); and we 
see again that terrible night, the kiss of betrayal, and their 
friend and leader in the hands of the mob. 

But the apostles were not concerned merely with raising a 
monument to their personal friendship; the life and career of 
the man they knew as Jesus was of importance to the whole 
world; it was the object of the “good news” which they 
preached: “Philip, opening his mouth, preached Jesus to him” 
(Acts viii, 35). The good news is not a theory or an inspiration 
fallen from heaven; it is firmly rooted in historical fact. And the 
name Jesus, which calls up this historical fact, is used when the 
context is concerned with the historical content of the good 
news. “The Spirit which raised Jesus from the dead . . . will 
give life to your mortal bodies also” (Rom viii, 11); “Bear the 
death of Jesus in your bodies, so that the life of Jesus may be in 
them too” (II Cor. iv, 10). These things are facts, as real as the 
person of Jesus was; and because they are facts, our own 
redemption is a fact too. And it is equally a fact that this same 
person is now at the right hand of the Father, and will return 
(“just as you have seen him going”’, Acts i, 11), to judge all 
men: “We await his Son from heaven, Jesus, whom he raised 
from the dead, who will deliver us from the wrath that is to 
come”’ (I Thess. i, 10). 
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Jesus: and in his very humanity, now glorified, he dominates the 
whole history of the world: evil is the attack on those who 
confess Jesus (Apoc. xii, 17)!, and victory is for those who hold 
fast to the faith of Jesus (Apoc. xiv, 12). 

Thus, as we have seen, it is Jesus who is the object of the 
apostolic preaching; but it is “that Jesus is the Son of God” 
(Acts ix, 20). Miracles are performed in the “name of Jesus” 
(Acts iii, 12-16). There is even a suggestion of bravado about 
this use of the phrase: “in the name of”’. It is a phrase which in 
such a context would normally be followed by the name of God: 
and to substitute instead the name “Jesus” is to declare 
challengingly that God “has given Jesus the name which is 
above every name” (Phil. ii, 10). He did indeed humble him- 
self and take the form of a servant; but now he has been made 
Lord of all; so that Paul can assert that he has become a 
servant of the Corinthians because of his Lord—but his Lord 
is this Jesus (II Cor. iv, 5). This is in fact the criterion of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit—whether a man does or does not 
confess that Jesus is Lord: “No man can say: ‘Anathema to 
Jesus’, in the Spirit; and no one can say: ‘Jesus is Lord’, except 
in the Spirit’? (I Cor. xii, 3). 

Since this is so, then we can understand why the name Jesus 
is found by itself relatively rarely in the New Testament outside 
the Gospels. It explains particularly the somewhat surprising 
fact that it is never used in complete isolation in the Epistles] 
of Peter, John or Jude—those apostles who knew the Lord in 
the flesh. But Jesus the man is so important just because hes 
so much more than a man. And therefore most frequently his 
human name Jesus will be found coupled with some other title 
denoting how much more he was—Jesus, the Son of God; or 
Jesus, the Lord; or, most frequent of all, Jesus Christ. 

The word Christ is not, of course, a name at all in the first 
place. It is the Greek translation of the Hebrew word usually 
written Messiah, which means ‘anointed’. In Israel, king 


1 We are of course working from the Greek text. Even here there is occasiond 
variation in the manuscript tradition; the scribes were not always alert to th 
original author’s precisions, and allowed some other train of thought to deflet 
their pens. But the Latin has sometimes strayed still further; and some 
translations show themselves yet further unaware of the force of a name: sec tht 
article referred to in the next note. 
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(among others) were anointed as a sign of their consecration 
and sacred character: thus, David will not touch Saul because 
he is “‘the Lord’s anointed” (I Sam. xxiv, 7). But in the course of 
time the word came to be used especially of the descendant 
promised to David, the ideal king who would finally save the 
people. It is not a term which is used very much in the Gospels, 
but when it is, this is the sense to be understood. Typical is the 
scene where the Jewish authorities ask John the Baptist “Art 
thou the Christ?” (Luke iii, 16). An interesting example is found 
in Matthew xi, 2: “John, hearing the works of the Christ . . .” 
This is not a synonym for Jesus; it refers specifically to the 
Messianic character of the works, and it is in the same sense 
that our Lord replies (Matt. xi, 5), with a Messianic quotation 
| defining the character of the works he does. 

In so far as Messiah, or Christ in Greek, is used specifically of 
the ideal king, descendant of David, it sums up Jewish national- 
ist hopes. It will refer to a king in a more or less human royal 
i sense; and therefore it will to some extent overlap with the 
term Lord, which also refers to a human ruler. Something of 
this, no doubt, is to be seen in such a text as the conclusion of 
Peter’s first sermon: “Let all the house of Israel then know 
most certainly that God has made him Christ and Lord” (Acts 
ii, 36). To this extent, then, much that is implied by the title 

Lord will also be implied by the title Christ. 

| But although this title refers primarily to the ideal king, 
Israel’s hopes were not exclusively centred on monarchy; nor 
was the promise to David the only promise in Israel’s tradition. 
Besides the king “tin whose days justice shall flourish, and 
abundance of peace”’ (Ps. lxxi, 7), Isaiah speaks of one who will 
be endowed with the prophetic qualities of “the spirit of the 
Lord, spirit of wisdom and understanding ...” (Isa. xi, 2); and 
this linked up with the expectation of a prophet like Moses, in 
Deuteronomy xviii, 18. Sometimes, moreover, instead of thinking 
of a victorious and conquering hero, they think of a king who 
comes “lowly, and seated on an ass” (Zach. ix, 9); and even 
suffering humiliation and death for the people (Isa. liii, 12). 
Then again there is the rigorous reformation spoken of by 
Malachy: “He will test men like fire, and purify the sons of 
Levi and refine them like gold and silver” (Mal. iii, 2 f.). The 
Vol. xLv1 2H 
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mysterious ‘Son of Man” spoken of by Daniel vii, 13, etc., is 
also an element in Israel’s hopes for the future; and the Qumran 
sect even speak of two Messiahs—the Messiah of David and the 
Messiah of Aaron, one of royal rank, the other of priestly status, 
All of this and more—an extremely varied and complex 
pattern of ideas—makes up the sum of Israel’s hopes; and all 
of this can be and is included in the term Messiah. 

But even before the prophets and before the king, Israel 
based its relationship to God on the promises made to the 
patriarchs; the promise of offspring and the promise of a land. 
And in the present context of the Bible, these promises in turn 
are clearly seen as taking up the promise recorded in Genesis 
iii, 15: that a man would one day come who would crush the 
serpent’s head. All the evils that humanity is subject to—sin, 
suffering and death—came into the world through the devil; 
and this state of affairs is to be reversed, by the complete defeat 
of the Devil. And it is in this context that we are to see the 
promises to Abraham, and then the subsequent promise to 
David, and ultimately all Israel’s expectation. And all of this 
too, then, will be summed up in the term Messiah. It becomes, 
then, a sort of label or cliché for the whole plan of God and His 
promises stretching back to the beginning and forward limit- 
lessly into the future. 

Sometimes, then, when the title Christ is used in the New 
Testament, we can feel that it refers to the specifically Israelite 
hopes. When Paul, under the influence of the first shock of his 
vision on the road to Damascus, goes into the city and immed: 
ately starts preaching in the synagogue that Jesus is the Christ 
(Acts ix, 22), we can presume that it is primarily “orthodox 
Messianism”’, so to speak, that he has in mind: the man Jesus 
whom he was prepared to hate as a heretic has appeared to him 
in all the majesty and glory to be expected of God’s anointed, 
Israel’s ideal king. When Philip preaches Christ in Samaria 
(Acts viii, 5), it would be much the same, possibly in a slightly 
wider sense. When Peter speaks of “the Christ who suffered” 
(Acts iii, 18), he is drawing their attention to such texts as Isaiah 
liii, 12, which is “Messianic” in a rather wider sense still. But 
most frequently of all, it is used in the widest possible sense— 
of God’s promise, active and operative from the beginning, and 
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fulfilled in the work of our redemption. Christ is from the 
beginning the object of Israel’s hopes: “we hoped in Christ 
beforehand” (Eph. ii, 10); and in Christ “‘all was restored’ 
(Eph. i, 10). The same title will be used also when speaking of 
the means by which this comes about: ““‘When we were sinners, 
Christ died for us” (Rom. v, 8)—the use of the title underlines 
the fact that this was a redemptive act, that it was part of God’s 
plan and promise: “‘Christ did not please himself”’ (Rom. xv, 3) 
—it was not thus that the plan was to be fulfilled. And the 
resurrection too is part of the same plan: “Christ rose from the 
dead, the first-fruits of those who sleep” (I Cor. xv, 20). And 
this plan is completed in our incorporation into him: “We are 
members of his body” (Eph. v, 30), his Spirit is ours (Rom. 
viii, 9). And so, finally, Paul can refer compendiously—and con- 
tinually—to the Christian state and the Christian reality by 
the phrase “‘being in Christ’’. 

So far, we have been treating Christ as a title, the Greek 
translation of Messiah. But we often have the feeling in the New 
Testament that it is being used, as we ourselves often use it, 
almost as a proper name: especially when it is used without 
the definite article which the title would normally carry, “the 
Christ”; and even more when it is used along with Jesus, as it is 
so often in the Epistles: “‘Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ ...”. 
It is certainly to be expected that in the Greek world outside 



































elit} Judaism the original meaning should be obscured—what mean- 

of his ing would ‘“‘Anointed” have for a normal pagan Greek? It is, 

—_ however, difficult to accept that the apostles should ever have 
t 





reduced it to the level of a strictly proper name, exactly on the 
level with Jesus. It would be more accurate to say that in the 
course of time the title came to be identified with the person— 
all the promises, all God’s plan, were in the concrete found 
fulfilled in this person. Nevertheless, even when it is used as a 
synonym for the person, its particular function as we have just 
outlined it was never absent from the writer’s mind. When 
Paul speaks of ‘‘Jesus Christ’’, he is indeed thinking consciously 
of the concrete person; but he is not thinking of two alternative 
names for that person; he has somewhere at the back of his 
mind: “the man who lived in Palestine a few years ago, who 
died and rose again—and the man who in doing so fulfilled 
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God’s plan for the salvation of the world’. “We are the 
ministers of Christ’’, he writes (I Cor. iv, 1); and of course he is 
thinking of his Lord and Master; but he is thinking of him 
precisely in his function of saviour, which it is the privilege of 
an apostle to continue. This is supported by the fact that he can 
use the term in the same context and in the same sense either 
with or without the article: “the Gospel of the Christ” (Gal, 
i, 6), and “‘the faith of Christ’? (Gal. ii, 16). In the first, he 
indicates that he is thinking more specifically of the fact that 
the “‘good news” he has preached to them was the “‘good news” 
promised so often in the Old Testament and now fulfilled in the 
person he had told them about. They then believe his message, 
believe in that person; and so the second text says, they are 
justified by “the faith of Christ”. Even more clearly it is found 
in the same verse of I Cor. vi, 15: “Your bodies are the members 
of Christ: shall I then take the members of the Christ .. .”’. In 
the concrete, the Christ is the person he spoke to them about; 
but equally, when he speaks of the person under this name, his 
function is present in Paul’s mind. 

The same then will also be true when the names are found 
in combination. As we have just seen, Jesus Christ means: “the 
man whose earthly career is well known to us—but who was 
also, we now find, the fulfilment of all the promises”. Christ 
Jesus will mean the same, but with the stress the other way 
round: “The promises of God, his will that all men should be 
saved—and those promises were in fact fulfilled in the man we 
knew as Jesus.” This explains a phenomenon we noted earlier, 
that Peter and Jude never speak simply of “Jesus”. The phrase 
they use is always ‘‘Jesus Christ’’. He is still ‘‘Jesus’’ to them; 
he is still their friend, still the man they walked with in familiar 
companionship; but never now simply that—that is not why he 
is so important to them; he is important now because in this 
man the whole destiny of mankind—all that we can in a wide 
sense sum up as “Christ”—reaches its conclusion. And in the 
same way, Paul’s uniform definition of himself in the heading 
of his Epistles is “‘apostle, or slave, of Jesus Christ’’. For he too, 


1 Thus, just as Paul can speak of “being in Christ’, as we have seen, so he can 
also use the phrase “in Christ Jesus”. But he could never say that we are “‘in Jesus 
Christ”; this would be an impossible pantheism. Cf. J. Barrett Davies, “In Christ 
Jesus” (Tue CLercy Review, XLII, 1957, pp. 676-81). 
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though he had never known Jesus in the flesh, still had learned 
to love him as a very real person; and he realized too that the 
message which he was. preaching was founded very definitely 
on the historical career of this man; but like the others also he 
realizes that his message transcends the limits of personal and 
human friendship or love or admiration—his message is that 
this man brought salvation to the world. 

We might sum it up then, by saying that Jesus draws our 
attention to his humanity; Christ to his work, particularly as 
fulfilling God’s plan; and Lord to his dignity as head of all. 

L. JOHNSTON 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Tue SuNDAY HOMILY AND THE CATECHETIC 


It was stated in these columns (September 1960, p. 556) 


that a parish priest’s obligation to preach a homily on the Gospel, 
on Sundays and Holy Days, is distinct from his obligation to 
catechize his adult parishioners on these same days, and that 
the two obligations must be distinctly fulfilled. How can a parish 
priest fulfil this twofold obligation where a scheme of cate- 
chetical instruction is prescribed for Sunday Masses throughout 
the year? (Parochus.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1332: “Diebus dominicis aliisque festis de prae- 
cepto, ea hora quae suo iudicio magis apta sit ad populi fre- 
quentiam, debet insuper parochus catechismum fidelibus 
adultis, sermone ad eorum captum accommodato, explicare.” 

Canon 1344, §1: ““Diebus dominicis ceterisque per annum 
festis de praecepto proprium cuiusque parochi officium est, 
consueta homilia, praesertim intra Missam in qua maior soleat 
esse populi frequentia, verbum Dei populo nuntiare.” 

There is no intrinsic conflict between these two obligations, 

?Cf Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 33. 
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because the “hora magis apta ad populi frequentiam” which 
canon 1332 prescribes for the catechism of adults does not, of 
its nature, coincide with the “Missa in qua maior soleat esse 
populi frequentia”’, at which canon 1344 requires the homily to 
be given; and, in any case, the timing of the latter is qualified by 
the word “‘praesertim’’. It would seem that the makers of the 
Code optimistically hoped either that the faithful would flock 
to church twice on every day of precept, once for Mass with 
homily and again for catechetical instruction, or else that it 
would be possible to give them both the homily and the cate- 
chetic at the same well-attended Mass. Nevertheless, to anyone 
who takes a realistic view of the churchgoing habits of our 
people, it is evident that the two obligations do conflict in prac- 
tice. The bulk of the adult congregation will come to church 
once only on days of precept, and that for Mass, nor will it 
normally be practicable to give them both a homily and a 
catechetical instruction on the same occasion. 

Fortunately, however, it falls neither to the canonist nor 
to the parish priest to resolve this practical difficulty. The minis- 
try of the word was entrusted by Christ primarily and immedi- 
ately to the Apostles, and through them to their successors, the 
Pope for the universal Church and the bishops for their re- 
spective dioceses. Others, including parish priests, are merely 
enlisted by them to help them in carrying out their divine 
commission.! It is therefore for the bishops to determine, each 
for his own diocese, how the common law of the Church in re- 
gard to these two branches of the ministry of the word is to be 
effectively implemented. Consequently, as long as a_ parish 
priest does what his Ordinary commands in this twofold 
respect, he can conscientiously leave the practical problem to 
be solved at a higher level. 


CuurcH LAWS AND THE NATURAL RIGHT 
TO MARRY 


Here is a not uncommon case. Ethel, who was adopted by 
Catholics and baptized in the Catholic Church at the age of 
twelve, wants to marry a non-Catholic, but the local Ordinary 

1 Cf. canon 1327. 
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refuses to grant her the necessary dispensation, unless and until 
she begins to practise her faith. This she says she cannot do, 
because her faith has never been vital to her and to practise it 
would be to live a lie. In effect, therefore, she is prevented from 
marrying in the Catholic Church and cannot validly marry 
elsewhere. Does it not seem that, through no fault of her own, 
she is precluded by ecclesiastical legislation from exercising 
her natural right to marry? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1035: ““Omnes possunt matrimonium contrahere qui 
iure non prohibentur’’. 

The right to marry is certainly a natural right, the exercise 
of which no human authority can absolutely withhold from any 
naturally capable person who has not antecedently renounced 
his right by his own free act. It is in this qualified sense that 
one must understand the assertion of Rerum Novarum, repeated 
in Casti Connubii,? that “‘to take away from man the natural and 
primeval right of marriage . . . is beyond the power of any 
human law”. The qualification, “‘absolutely”’, is required, 
because there is no doubt that the competent social authority 
can lawfully prohibit marriage with this or that person or cate- 
gory of persons, even under pain of nullity. Indeed, it is of faith 
that the Church has power to set impediments to marriage, 
diriment included.® The reason is that, since the proper end of 
marriage is the public good of human society rather than the 
private benefit of the particular parties, the matrimonial con- 
tract is eminently a matter of public order and thereby subject 
to the control of the public social authority, which, in view of 
the intrinsic sacredness of marriage, means for Christians the 
Church. 

The Church must, of course, have a sufficient reason for 
every restriction which she imposes on the natural right of her 
subjects to marry, but since it is necessary to her efficient con- 

1 Cf. Gasparri, De Matrim., I, n.13: Vlaming-Bender, Praelect. Iuris Matrim., 

tere edition, p. 5. 
* Council of Trent, sess. XXIV, can. 4: Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 974. 
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trol that they shall not marry except in the presence of one of 
her qualified witnesses, she is clearly justified in limiting their 
freedom by the law of the canonical form. Again, since it is 
necessary to the good of souls, which it is her paramount duty 
to promote, that Catholics be prevented from marrying non- 
Catholics except with adequate safeguards for the preservation 
of their faith and that of their offspring, she is equally justified 
in setting impediments to such marriages, and in refusing to 
lift them except upon certain guarantees, the reliability of which 
it is the duty of her local Ordinaries to check. 

These two laws, therefore, though they prevent Ethel from 
marrying according to her choice, cannot be said to constitute, 
per se, an unwarranted infringement of her natural liberty. They 
are just laws and they do not, even per accidens, debar her alto- 
gether from marriage. Nor is it immediately evident that her 
natural liberty is unfairly inhibited by them, through a for- 
tuitous combination of circumstances involving no moral fault 
on her part. Given that she was baptized well after coming to 
the age of discretion, it could be that, if her faith has never been 
vital to her, this is because she has culpably failed to correspond 
with the grace of her baptism and make due use of subsequent 
opportunities to develop it. Lapsed Catholics not infrequently 
plead innocence, but their pleas should not be uncritically 
accepted without some supporting evidence. The Church is 
reasonably unwilling to exempt from laws made for the com- 
mon good those who have culpably made it impossible or very 
difficult for themselves to comply, “ne ex propria iniquitate 
commodum utilitatemque sentiant’’.? 

This is not to deny that the present law of the canonical 
form, taken in conjunction with the conditions required for its 
authorized use, can sometimes bear very harshly on baptized 
subjects of the Church who are not morally responsible for 
their predicament. There are many children of mixed marriages 
who, after being baptized in the Catholic Church, have received 
no subsequent Catholic education, and may indeed, after the 
apostasy or death of the Catholic parent, have been brought 
up in a non-Catholic sect. It will not even occur to most of them 
to marry according to the canonical form, and yet, since 


1 Gasparri, op. cit., I, n. 257. 
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1 January 1949, none of them can validly marry without it. 
But even if one of them should, like Ethel, seek to have his 
marriage celebrated in the Catholic form, and his partner, as 
is likely, happens to be a non-Catholic, he cannot satisfy the 
requirements of canon 1061 unless and until he adopts and 
practises the faith of his baptism. Since, from the very nature of 
faith, he cannot do this to order, few will deny that his is a hard 
case. 

That the Church dislikes penalizing such persons is evident 
from the exemption which was formerly granted to them in 
canon 1099, §2, and was abrogated only when thirty years of 
experience showed it to be unworkable. This unfortunately is 
the way of law. Made for the public good, it is intrinsically 
suited to provide only pro ordinarie contingentibus and tends to 
become bad law when it seeks to cater also for hard cases, so 
that, in effect, the good of the many can seldom be achieved 
without hardship to the few. It has been suggested that the 
hardships resulting from the present law of the canonical form 
are numerous enough to warrant a return to the pre-Tridentine 
discipline, according to which clandestine marriages, though 
unlawful, were valid. That change may eventually come, for it 
is evident from the chequered history of the Tridentine law that 
the Church is not altogether happy about its working. In the 
meanwhile, however, the only way of making it work equitably 
is to provide for exceptional cases by particular dispensations. 

The Holy See might well be willing to grant such dispensa- 
tions to individuals who can be shown with certainty to belong 
to the category which, until 1949, was exempted altogether 
from the law, and, at least in their regard, when the case is 
urgent, we agree with the late Canon Mahoney? that the local 
Ordinary could use the dispensing power he has from canon 81. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the same can be said in regard 
to Ethel’s case. If, notwithstanding her Catholic baptism, she 
was never really converted to the Church and received little 
or no Catholic education, her claim to special consideration 
may be said to be morally equal and the Holy See might per- 
haps be moved by it to dispense her from the canonical form 


1 Dr J. Barry, in The — XX (April 1960), pp. 165 ff. 
® Priests’ Problems, qu. 216 
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and thus enable her to marry validly outside the Church, of 
which she has never been more than a nominal member, but 
the dispensation is not so clearly one “‘quae a Sede Apostolica 
concedi solet” and the power of local Ordinaries under canon 81 
is limited to these. 


L. L. McR. 


INDULGENTIAM FORMULA 


What exactly is the meaning of the Jndulgentiam formula 
found at the beginning of Mass and formerly before Holy 
Communion given in Mass? 


REPLY 


The Confiteor with its companion formulas Misereatur and 
Indulgentiam at the beginning of Mass is one of the apologiae— 
self-accusation of faults with an avowal of guilt and a declara- 
tion of unworthiness followed by a prayer for forgiveness— 
which abounded in the Liturgy of mediaeval times, especially 
between the seventh and thirteenth centuries. Before finding its 
way into the Romano-Frankish rite (an ancestor of our present 
Roman rite) of the Mass the apologia was used in some of the 
Canonical Hours (in Prime and Compline from the ninth 
century) with forms of reciprocal confession, in a general form, 
of daily faults, e.g., between members of a religious com- 
munity. About the ninth century also the apologia found its way, 
in the Western Church, into the Mass, and apologiae of many 
forms—long and short—became scattered through the Mass 
rite in ever increasing numbers for several centuries. Then they 
began to fade out, owing to the clarification of ideas about the 
forgiveness of sins and the development of the theology of the 
sacrament of Penance.! 

In its earlier forms the Confiteor contained a more detailed 
and specific confession of sins (the Church stopped development 


1 Our present form in the Mass was fixed by the first official edition of the 
Roman Missal, 1570. 
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in this direction). Sometimes even personal confession was 
attempted; sometimes even a penance was imposed. About 
A.D. 1000, the Indulgentiam formula (in which indeed the word 
absolutionem still occurs) was also a favourite form of sacramental 
absolution, for absolution first took the form of a prayer, then 
of a wish (an optative form, of which Jndulgentiam was the most 
favoured expression) and only finally of the judicial formula to 
which we are now accustomed, according as the theology of 
Penance developed. 

At first in Mass, only the celebrant and deacon made this 
mutual confession of sin and unworthiness; later this took 
place between the celebrant and those immediately ministering 
to him, and finally it was extended to the celebrant and the 
congregation as we have it now. And the reply of the deacon or 
server to the celebrant’s apologia was the Misereatur. Then the 
celebrant added a prayer of the form of Indulgentiam. The sign 
of the cross over the people accompanying this is a remnant of 
the older imposition of hands by which the reconciliation of the 
sinner was signified. 

In our present Liturgy the Indulgentiam formula is used, 
normally, at the beginning of Mass; before Holy Communion 
administered outside Mass and at the Communion of the Sick;? 
before the anointing at Extreme Unction and (unless it im- 
mediately follows) as part of the Blessing in articulo mortts; 
before the Pontifical Indulgence (Caeremoniale Episcoporum, 
I, xxv, 2; II, xxxiii, 3—in the former place Jndulgentiam is not 
mentioned) and in the Divine Office at Compline.* The form 
of this apologia is a mutual general confession of sinfulness, and 
a mutual prayer for forgiveness, followed by the general form 
of absolution that is contained in the formula Jndulgentiam. 
What is the effect of this latter? It is a deprecative prayer, not 
a judicial sentence such as is used in sacramental absolution, 
and extends to the priest (e.g. in the form Misereatur nostri 
of Compline and the tribuat nobis at the beginning of Mass) as 


1 Fr J. A. Jungmann, s.j., deals in detail with all this in his Missarum Sollemnia. 

* Note that in the shorter form for the Communion of several persons given in 
the Roman Ritual (V, iv, 28), Misereatur and Indulgentiam must be repeated for each 
patient. 


. Before the suppression of the Preces at Prime, the Confiteor, etc., used to be said 
in these, 
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well as to the people. It is now considered by liturgiologists! as 
a sacramental. ‘‘Ab Ecclesia,” writes Callewaert, “‘ordinatur 
ritus ille, et signanter ultima solemnior oratio (i.e. Indulgentiam), 
ad remissionem peccatorum obtinendam non vi ‘sacramenti, 
ex opere operato, sed virtute ‘sacramentalis’ ex opere operantis 
Ecclesiae.” The priest as a public minister implores pardon, in 
the name of the Church, for those who are contrite. The 
formula is not one of sacramental absolution as in confession, 
and does not extend to mortal sins which must be submitted 
to the power of the keys and confessed specifically and numeri- 
cally, but is used for the remission of venial sin “‘ex opere 
operantis Ecclesiae’. St Thomas teaches? that sacramentals 
remit venial sin “inquantum inclinant animam ad motum 
paenitentiae’’, and repentance is expressed by priest and people 
in their mutual humble confession of sinfulness and prayers for 
pardon from God’s mercy. This apologia is a suitable preparation 
for sharing in Mass, for Holy Communion® or Extreme 
Unction, and for obtaining an indulgence. 


Forty Hours’ PRAYER 


(1) When the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament for the open- 
ing of the Prayer occurs on a Sunday should the Sunday be 
commemorated? 

(2) On the third day of the Prayer, should Benedicamus 
Domino replace Ite, missa est and the last Gospel be omitted? 
F. T.) 


REPLY 


(1) The votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament for the open- 
ing (or closing) of the Forty Hours’ Prayer may occur on a 
Sunday of the second class only (new rubrics nn. 341, 342C). 
Then as it is a Mass of our Lord, the Sunday will not be com- 


1 E.g. Callewaert in Collationes Brugenses 1932 (p. 115), cited by Mahoney 
“Questions and Answers’, I. Q, 349. 

2 Summa, III, 87, 3 ad 1. A 

8 If is interesting to note that even in the case when Viaticum must be given 
quickly because of danger of death, while other prayers may be cut short or omitted 
it is supposed by the rubric (R.R., V, iv, 21) that Misereatur, etc., is said. 
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memorated in accordance with n. 112, Sunday being regarded 
as a liturgical day of the Lord. 

(2) It would seem so in accordance with the new rubric 
n, 507a. The fact that certain prayers (the Litanies, etc.) inter- 
vene, as part of the whole function, between Mass and the 
procession does not, salvo meliori judicio, prevent the operation 
of the rubric. 


TueE CIBORIUM 


Of what material must a ciborium be made? Must it always 
be gilded within? (Inquirer.) 


REPLY 


The Roman Ritual (V, i, 5) says that a ciborium—or a 
“pyx” as the rubrics usually call the vessel in which conse- 
crated hosts are kept—is to be made of “solid and becoming 
material’; the Ceremonial of Bishops—whose rubrics apply 
not only to cathedrals or other greater churches but also to 
ordinary churches—(II, xxx, 3) speaks of the ciborium as of 
“gold or silver or at least gilt on the inside”. A reply of S.R.C. 
to the query if a ciborium of gilded copper is permitted was in 
the affirmative (S.R.C. 3162°). That the ciborium be at least 
gilded on the inside—as one would expect since the sacred 
Hosts come into immediate contact with its surface—was also 
prescribed by the S. Congregation of Bishops and Regulars 
(26 July 1588); and the S. Congregation of the Sacraments 
(26 March 1929) ordered the Communion plate to be of 
gilded material. 

j. 5. O’C. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Wuy READ THE BIBLE? 
Sir, 
Fr Hastings stresses the importance of the study of the literary 
forms used by the Evangelists but appears to dismiss Source 
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Criticism as a “‘ ‘scissors and paste’ method of some non-Catholic 
scholars”. Surely, Source Criticism—research into the written and 
oral sources used by the Evangelists and the conditions and circum. 
stances which served to shape the Gospel Tradition—is a legitimate 
and indeed indispensable method of Biblical study in nowise incom- 
patible with belief in the inspiration of Scripture in all its parts. 


(Rev.) R. CATTERALL 
Royal Air Force, 


Cottesmore, 
Rutland. 


SINGING THE LEssons ON Goop FRIDAY 


Sir, 

Fr Harte is quite correct in his criticism of Ceremonies of the 
Roman Rite (p. 292, n. 7). The rubrics of the Holy Week Ordo do not 
say in what tone the two lessons on Good Friday should be sung, but 
the first lesson (being from the prophet Osee) should be sung in tono 
prophetiae, correctly described by Fr Harte, and the second in the 
same tone (in the old rite the subdeacon sang this in tono epistolae). 
I had already made this correction for the new edition of Ceremonies, 
now being prepared, before I saw Fr Harte’s letter. 

(Canon) J. B. O’ConNnELL 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PHILOSOPHY 


Ways of Thinking about God. Thomas Aquinas and some Recent Problems. 
By Edward Sillem. viii + 190 pp. (Darton, Longman & Todd. 
115. 6d. (paper cover). 18s. 6d. (library edition).) 


AttHouGH Dr Sillem begins with some of the odd contemporary 
ways of approaching the existence of God and some of the even 
odder contemporary reasons for refusing to consider it, and has 4 
few pages on the more serious difficulties contained in Kant's 
criticism of metaphysics, his chief concern is with the exact signifi- 
cance and the proper presentation of the Thomistic arguments. He 
holds that modern Thomists have not given sufficient weight to the 
fact that the Summa Theologica is a theological work, and that St 
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Thomas’s primary purpose in the opening questions of the First 
Part is not to elaborate a natural theology but to give a systematic 
exposition in philosophical terms of what the Christian faith has to 
teach us about the divine nature. To take these questions out of their 
context and to present them without modification as a natural 
theology is to invite misunderstanding. 

All critical Thomists have noticed that the Five Ways are neither 
characteristically Thomistic in expression, nor do they carry us 
beyond the acknowledgment of an uncaused thing or things, whether 
within or outside the world of experience. The real argument for the 
existence of God continues until St Thomas has shown that the 
necessary being is a single infinite perfection of being. Some of us, 
including the present reviewer, have been in the habit of explaining 
the Five Ways as a summary presentation of the approaches to the 
existence of God which were already familiar to St Thomas’s 
audience. Dr Sillem goes a step further by suggesting that they are 
a kind of purely philosophical interlude in St Thomas’s theological 
exposition, showing how far the pagan philosophers had in fact 
managed to go. Hence it is that St Thomas sticks as closely as he can 
to the text of Aristotle. We might add, as Dr Sillem does not, that in 
citing the pseudo-Aristotelian Metaphysics a St Thomas is also paying 
his tribute to the achievement of the Platonic tradition, and we 
might wonder whether, if he had known the work of Plotinus, he 
might not have produced a more far-reaching substitute for this 
article of the Summa. 

Nowadays, when there is a need which did not exist in the 
thirteenth century to elaborate an argument for God on the purely 
philosophical plane, Dr Sillem invites us to base it more explicitly on 
the Thomistic metaphysics of being, emphasizing the line of thought 
which is really characteristic of St Thomas in reaching ipsum esse 
subsistens. This, with which all percipient Thomists would agree, 
does not seem, however, to involve any radical modification of St 
Thomas’s procedure, for he is really all the time offering meta- 
physical arguments in his exposition of the divine nature and 
attributes. We have only to bring out its logical force as clearly as 
possible and to see the whole of this line of thought as making up St 
Thomas’s proof of the existence of God. We must admit all the same 
that there is a kind of plodding textbook Thomism which badly 
needs to pay attention to Dr Sillem’s criticism. 

Dr Sillem’s book, therefore, is valuable both for the stress it lays 
on the impossibility of a convincing natural theology without a clear- 
cut general metaphysics or ontology and for its specific suggestion 
about the place of the Five Ways in St Thomas’s exposition. It 
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deserves a wide circulation, whether in the doubtless sumptuous F 
library edition or in the paper back form which the publishers regard } osop! 
as suitable for reviewers. stimu 
D. J. B. Hawkins authe 

asim 

Philosophy for Beginners. By Hilaire Morris, 0.8.M., D.D., PH.D. 247 pp. | nota 
(Mercier Press, Cork. 15s.) to th 


Tue author describes his book as “essentially a beginner’s reference | been 
manual”. It deals only with Scholastic terms and does not pretend to 
be a complete treatise of philosophy. Relig 

It seems, then, that the book’s title is misleading. ‘“‘A Reference & 
Manual of Some Scholastic Terms” would have been more apt but { Mr ] 
perhaps not so lucrative. Philosophy for Beginners seems to be the pub- | argu 
lisher’s way of cornering a market, the implication being, “‘all be-} one ¢ 
ginners begin here, by paying fifteen shillings to Mercier Press”. is wh 

The author has made a valiant attempt to do the impossible, E 
namely, to compress all that matter, “the entire range of Logic, | ficati 
Metaphysics, Cosmology and Psychology”, whilst retaining clarity } tion. 
and simplicity of expression. The effort has led the author into some } tiona 
misstatements, e.g. ‘‘Evil consists in the absence of some actuality of } Witt, 
being” (p. 107—italics mine). “It (virtual intention) is really an} ditio 
actual intention” (p. 224). ‘‘Suppositum and person are synonyms” 
(p. 84—he goes on to say that by a suppositum he means a rational 
suppositum, but then the original terms are not synonyms). “The 
human soul is a complete substance”’ (p. 213—a mode of expression 
which leads to Ryle’s just ridicule of the Ghost-in-the-Machine-theory). 
“In all beings inferior to man, it is the composite which exists” (p. 
212—is it not true of man also?). ‘‘A cause is that which contributes 
to the production of something which follows it” (p. g8—this could 
lead the beginner to think of causality in terms of time rather than of 
being). There are innumerable other examples. They are often clari- 
fied by the context, but in a work for beginners this should scarcely 
be necessary. 

The balance of the book is also puzzling. Why should there be, 
for example, so much on animal reflexes and emotions, and only the 
incidental references to God, the summit of metaphysics and the end 
of all philosophy? God appears only in two sections on existence and 
the analogy of proportionality. Why should metaphysical truth be 
dealt with in Major Logic and there alone? How could one square 
the following statement with a strict philosophical enquiry: “The 
general proof of sense-trustworthiness is that our sense-faculties were 
made by the Creator for the precise purpose of cognizing the objects 
they were made to perceive?” (p. 50—italics mine). 
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Fr Morris has clearly devoted many years to reflexion on phil- 
osophy. His images are often most useful, his love of his subject is 
stimulating. So the main criticisms are not directed against the 
author but against the kind of book here presented to the public. If 
asimple work of pedagogy like Dr Sheed’s Theology for Beginners was 
not aimed at, then a philosophical dictionary would have been more 
to the purpose. A book of this detail and this brevity might have 
been beyond the powers of Aquinas. 


Religion and the Scientific Outlook. By T. R. Miles. 224 pp. (G. Allen 
& Unwin. 21s.) 


Mr Mies must be an excellent teacher. His language is simple, his 
arguments are invariably logical. This is why it is easy to see where 
one differs from him, and how, in regard to religion, though his tone 
is wholly conciliatory his conclusions are wholly unacceptable. 

His philosophical views result from a mixture of a modified veri- 
fication principle (v.p.), the new linguistic techniques and the realiza- 
tion of the multi-usages of language. He also “dissolves” many tradi- 
tional attacks on religion, like Materialism and Determinism, 4 la 
Wittgenstein. Today there is a trend to reinstate certain areas of tra- 
ditional thought which the extreme version of the v.p. had made to 
be meaningless. Mr Miles is concerned with the area of theological 
discourse. Is it unreasonable, for example, for the modern man to 
accept some form of Christian orthodoxy? Is there a conflict between 
science and religion, the emphasis in science being on the possible 
attacks from the new, “revolutionary” philosophy? Far from it, he 
claims, 

Mr Miles denies that he is an empiricist if that word is taken in 
an exclusivist sense and as implying a privileged status for empirical 
observation. Nor is he a positivist in the sense which the term 
normally connotes, namely, a lack of seriousness in regard to the 
statements of morality and religion. 

Yet, in retaining a form of the v.p., he assumes that the only 
things which really exist are those which are, in principle, observable 
by the senses. So that, though he does not eliminate values, God, the 
soul, etc., these terms take on new meanings. Even to suggest they 
really exist is to commit the fallacy of ‘‘absolute existence”. Moral 
assertions are not meaningless (such a claim he calls grotesque), but 
they are, in the last resort, a matter of individual conviction (p. 55), 
which J would call grotesque. ‘“‘There is no question of ‘discrediting 
the soul’ in any important sense” (p. 87)—except, I might add, in 
the sense that it exists, so that the “soul” becomes a function of 
language to safeguard the sanctity of human personality! We must, 
Vol. xiv1 QI 
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in fact, never talk about supra-physical or “‘para-physical’’ entities if 
we want to stay within the pale of meaning. If statements are made 
about God, too, and purport to give information, and yet do not tell 
us what to look for, e.g. God intervened at Dunkirk (p. 149), or, God 
created the world (p. 167), they are meaningless. All the parapher- 
nalia of modern science, X-rays, microscopes, telescopes, cannot 
help us to give cash-value to such statements of “qualified literal 
theism’. Correct ‘‘theology”’ is “silence qualified by parables’. The 
only assertions about God which have sense speak the “language of 
parable”’, e.g. God is light and love, and this again is a matter of per- 
sonal religious conviction (p. 145). 

The conclusion of the book is “‘that the things which we say about 
God can never be in conflict with the findings of scientific investiga- 
tion” (p. 220). This is true if we make all our saying about God refer, 
in effect, to man and the world as he does. For him, for example, to 
say the prophets were inspired by God is only to commend their in- 
sights (p. 197). Petitionary prayer does not involve “‘a request to an 
unknown agency to perform a para-physical operation of cleansing” 
(p. 187), but is really an acknowledgement of our own shortcom- 
ings. It is not that Christ who was God spoke parables but Christ’s 
divinity is part of the parable—so too are original sin, atonement, 
hell, revelation. Some aspects of the parables might be considered 
repulsive, but they can be eliminated. Mr Miles also seems to favour 
the a-historical view of Christ as Schweitzer does in The Quest for 
the Historical Fesus, but this is not vital to his argument. 

It is hard for me to have to criticize a work of attempted concilia- 
tion but it seems that not only has the author genuinely misunder- 
stood such philosophical ideas as analogy and spirit, but also theo 
logical notions such as revelation and mystery. This is mainly be- 
cause of his stolid empiricism. A man is an empiricist not -because he 
refuses to take moral and religious assertions seriously but because 
only that which is observable by sense carries for him the hallmark 
of the real. It should be clear that such an insistence on the homo- 
geneity of man’s knowing powers cannot even explain the data of 
common sense let alone the things of God. It is in Epistemology that 
our main differences lie: what is the nature of understanding, of 
mind, etc.? The author is possessed of such intellectual integrity and 
clarity that he may come to see that between a Hume-inspired 
theory of knowledge and the ravings of many incoherent “meta 
physicians” there is a sane metaphysic arising out of, though not re 
stricted to, sensible experience and in which God and spirit have}; 
their rightful place. 

Meanwhile this book stands as a sign and a warning of how 
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nothing remains of traditional morality and religion when the v.p. 
(which, after all, is only a well-disguised piece of bad metaphysics) is 
arbitrarily chosen as a criterion of what is factually significant. 
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Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy. By A. H. Armstrong and R. A. 
Markus. 162 pp. (Darton, Longman & Todd. 155.) 


Tue authors are respectively Professor of Greek and Lecturer in 
Mediaeval History at the University of Liverpool. Their intention is 
to outline some important phases in that fruitful dialogue between 
Christianity and Greek philosophy, some of “the tension and inter- 
play of revealed doctrine and philosophical ideas”. Although con- 
cerned mainly with the first formative phase of the dialogue, the 
discussion extends even at times to the thirteenth century, even if, 
wisely, political topics are omitted. 

The authors have written five chapters apiece, and the differing 
lengths of them indicate the differences in style and approach of 
each. Professor Armstrong is brief, allusive and pungent in expres- 
sion (his first three chapters especially could be doubled without any 
charge of verbosity), while Mr Markus adopts a freer style, so that the 
reader gets more the feel of a lecture with its repetitions and explan- 
atory asides. The latter, in fact, is given two thirds of the print-space. 

The matter is uniformly good, and even exciting. Creation, God’s 
Transcendence, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Love and the Will, Time, 
History, Eternity—these are some of the themes chosen to illustrate 
the intercommunion between Christianity and the best in paganism. 
How could we not be interested? Here is shown how, despite the in- 
sights which ancient philosophy gave into the data of revelation, 
there remains “‘that instructive independence and masterfulness 
which we always find in the greatest and most orthodox Christian 
thinkers when they are dealing with Greek philosophy” (p. 58). 
Mainly, however, the authors “have concentrated on those aspects of 
Greek thought which did become important within a Christian 
framework” (p. 135). 

There could, of course, be divergences of opinion about many of 
the positions adopted but they have admitted this, and, in a book of 
this size, some degree of dogmatism is inevitable. Sometimes the 
reader is left to ponder whether something vital has not slipped 
_| through the net, for example, the supernatural character of agape in. 
the chapter on Love and the Will. (And why did Mr Markus, on p. 
115, allow himself a reflexion on the nature of scientific ethics which 
is far more akin to modern linguistic philosophy than the position of 
St Thomas there under discussion?) 

It is good to see the fruit of such conjoined scholarship made avail- 
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able in such palatable form as this. The authors manage to convey 
something of that vitality by which their subject lives in their own 
minds, and, when that subject is the illumination of our faith by the 
profoundest of purely human concepts, our debt to them is great 
indeed. 
P. De R. 
ScRIPTURE 


New Testament Reading Guide. 1. Introduction to the New Testament. By 
Roderick MacKenzie, s.J., 47 pp.; 2. Gospel of St Mark. By 
Gerard Sloyan, 127 pp.; 3. Gospel of St Luke. By Carroll Stuhl- 
mueller, c.P., 97 pp.; 4. Gospel of St Matthew. By David Stanley, 
S.J., 97 pp.; 5. Acts of the Apostles. By Neal Flanagan, 0.s.m,, 
108 pp.; 6. Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, First and Second 
Thessalonians. By Bruce Vawter, c.M., 65 pp.; 7. Galatians and 
Romans. By Barnabas Ahern, c.P., 96 pp.; 8. First and Second 
Corinthians. By Claude Peifer, 0.s.B., 111 pp.; 9. Philippians, 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon. By Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J., 80 pp.; 10. The Pastoral Epistles. By Robert Siebeneck, 
C.P.P.S., 71 pp.; 11. Hebrews. By John McConnell, m.M., 72 pp.; 
12. The Catholic Epistles. By Eugene Maly, 72 pp.; 13. Gospel and 
Epistles of St John. By Raymond Brown, s.s., 128 pp.; 14. Apoca 
lypse. By William Heidt, 0.s.8. (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, 1960. 30 cents single copy, $4.20 set of 14 books.) 


Tue editorial committee that has produced this series of New 
Testament commentaries knows a thing or two about salesmanship. 
Each of the fourteen booklets has its paper-back covered, back and 
front, with bright pictures ranging from reproductions of catacomb 
frescoes to modern colour photographs of New Testament sites. No 
browser in a bookshop will be able to resist the temptation to 
glance inside these attractive covers. He may be surprised to find how 
much has been packed within an average of ninety pages. Each of 
the New Testament’s twenty-seven writings is given a concise intro 
duction (authenticity, date, sources, plan, purpose) which the reader 
will need if he is to understand it, as far as possible, as its author 
conceived it. The full text (Confraternity version) is printed at the 
top of the page on which its commentary appears. The commentary 
itself is continuous, not maddeningly dismembered into individual 
verses. It has helpful subheadings, with references to the text in 
margin, and copious cross-references to other Biblical books in the 
other. Each booklet ends with a list of passages used for readings at 
Mass (both temporal and sanctoral) and a selection of questions 
for possible use in discussion groups. 
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The commentaries have for the most part been written by priests 
ordained since the war. This may not commend them to those who 
find in every advance of knowledge a cause for complaint that ‘““This 
is not how they taught Scripture in the old days”. But others will 
see it as a reason for hoping that some of the hardy annuals of the 
older commentaries (miraculous star or comet? the chronology of 
the Public Life? the order of the Temptations? how many Maries? 
the sequence of the Resurrection appearances? etc., etc.) will have 


t, By| been seen for the false problems they are and bypassed, so that 
. By} attention can be paid to the theology of these inspired writings. 
tuhl. | They will not be disappointed. Within the small compass of these 
nley, | booklets there is no room for inessentials. Each author has had to 


discipline himself to stick to what is fundamental and to expound 
the different facets of the Christian mystery that Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Paul, James, Jude, and Peter have chosen to present. 


Second | They succeed admirably. Two of the booklets are beyond praise: 
pians,| Fr MacKenzie’s general Introduction for its clear statement of what 
livan, } the New Testament is and is not, and Fr Brown’s commentary on the 


Johannine writings for its understanding of the depths of St John’s 
| theology. 
If one discounts translations made from the German and the 


Apoca-§ French, the modern Catholic Biblical revival has not yet made much 
eville,} impact on the English-speaking world. There has been no lack of 
) articles in the theological magazines, often of first-class quality, but 
- New the attempts at sustained writing of an original nature may be 
nship. counted on the fingers of one hand: Alex Jones’ Unless Some Man 
re Show Me, 1950 (mercifully reprinted after an inexplicable delay 
cou of years), Bruce Vawter’s A Path Through Genesis, 1957, John 
we McKenzie’s Two-Edged Sword, 1959, and Frederick Moriarty’s 
Sainte Introducing the Old Testament, 1960, are the only considerable works 
ahee that come to mind. It is something of a pleasant surprise to realize 
aval what a vast potential, virtually untapped as yet, has been building 
intro | UP in America in recent years. May we hope that this promising 
pr det body of scholars will give us, first, a parallel series of commentaries 
author | © the Old Testament (at the same “popular” price of 2s. each if 
at the possible), and then a steady flow of studies to replace the French 
ventary and German works on which we have been relying for so long? 
ividual 
text in . 
in the Seven Books of Wisdom. By Roland E. Murphy, 0. car. 163 pp. 
lings at (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $3.75.) 
xestions | THIs book is a straightforward introduction to those books of the 


Bible which are sometimes called the Sapiential Books—that is to 
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say, Proverbs, Psalms, Job, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, 
and Wisdom. 

The author’s purpose is to “introduce’”—to make it easier for a 
reader to tackle these books for himself. He is mainly trying to show 
what sort of a book each one is—its contents, how it is divided and 
arranged, how it came to be written, with therefore some indication 
of date, authorship and background. An introductory essay deals 
with Hebrew poetry in general, and a conclusion deals with Wisdom 
in the Old Testament. 

This last chapter prompts the thought that the book might have 
gained in force if it had restricted itself to the Wisdom literature more 
properly so-called, omitting at least Psalms and Canticles. As it is, 
it lacks unity. The Psalms especially are difficult to deal with in this 
sort of framework; and his treatment is in fact simply an analysis of 
the literary categories of the Psalms along the lines made popular by 
Gunkel. 

The publisher calls this book an “Impact Book”—one designed 
to bring to readers the most recent achievements of Catholic 
scholarship. The author himself puts it the other way round when 
he says that his book is not “‘terminal”—by which he means that it 
is not meant to be the last word on the subject, it is meant merely to 
guide the reader to the Bible itself. And it is true that a priest should 


find nothing startlingly novel in this book, but a very competent 
reminder of things he may have forgotten. 


The Resurrection. By F. Durrwell, c.ss.R. 371 pp. (Sheed & Ward, 
30s.) 

Tue purpose of this book, as Fr Davis explains in his introduction 

to it, is to restore to the resurrection its rightful place at the centre 

of the mystery of Redemption and indeed of all theology. 

The first two chapters deal with the place of the resurrection as 
a mystery of Redemption, and the connexion between this mystery 
and those of the Incarnation and Death of our Lord. The next 
two chapters deal with the effects of the resurrection—the resurrec- 
tion as outpouring of the Spirit, and its results in our Lord himself. 
The rest of the book then shows how this mystery affects the Church 
—or perhaps more accurately, shows how the Church, in its birth, 
character and continued existence, is nothing else than the body of 
the Risen Lord. 

The subtitle of the work is ‘A Biblical Study”; and the author's 
method and material are strictly Scriptural. The relevant data from 
both Old and New Testaments are briefly noted and examined, and 
then collated and synthesized. As the author points out in his Fore 
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word, this goes beyond Biblical theology in one sense, a historical 
sense; according to this, we should be content to examine the con- 
scious thought of each author, its origin and its development. But 
the authors of the Bible are primarily witnesses, and the truth to 
which they bear witness is deeper and wider than the formulation 
of it in any one document; and therefore to grasp the reality under- 
lying the documents one must go beyond the merely literal investiga- 
tion of individual documents. 

This is indeed true, and no one will begrudge the author his 
method. Indeed, one would not quarrel if he had gone still further, 
and brought within his range the later theology of the Church; for 
the same principle is at work there—that the same mens Christi is 
unfolding itself in ever increasing richness. But the author has 
decided to restrict himself to the Christian mystery as it is ex- 
pressed in the Bible. 

And certainly this field is wide enough. Not only does it cover a 
wide range of expression and points of view, but the mystery itself 
with which the author is dealing is so fundamental that a study of 
it is inclined to cover a study of many other aspects of the Christian 
faith. The author bravely faces up to this, and submits these problems 
to a scrupulous re-examination. What exactly is ‘““Redemption’’? 
What are the respective parts played in Redemption by the In- 
carnation, Death and Resurrection of our Lord? What is the role of 
the Resurrection in Sacrifice? What is the role of the Spirit? What 
precisely is the efficacy of the sacraments? These are only a few of 
the fundamental problems the author deals with. But clearly, each 
of these deserves and has often received a volume on its own. To 
take only one example, Durrwell’s one chapter on the “the Church’s 
life’ covers more or less the same ground as Cerfaux’s whole book 
on the Church according to St Paul. One may be excused, then, for 
finding his treatment a little thin compared with the other larger 
work. And if these other works are difficult, one may be excused for 
finding Durrwell’s even more difficult. For example, he dismisses 
certain theories of the Redemption as “products of the imagination 
rather than of reason”. (This is undoubtedly true of some theories 
which play on the etymology “‘buying back”; but Durrwell seems 
to include such treatments as Benoit’s analysis of Pauline thought 
in “La Loi et la croix. . . .”, RB, 47 (1938), 481-509.) Yet it may be 
questioned whether his own theory altogether avoids the difficulty 
of imaginative, metaphoric expression—that in taking “flesh” our 
Lord did not indeed actually take sin, but he did remove himself 
from the sphere of God’s holiness and therefore the death and 
resurrection were a return to that holiness. 
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Such difficulties are inevitable in a work on this scale. It is not 
easy reading, and the reader may sometimes doubt whether he 
understands or agrees with the conclusions reached. But this must 
not be allowed to overshadow the fact that the book as a whole is 
immensely worth while. The author’s care, patience and scholar- 
ship are evident; and so also is the personal thought and reflexion 
that has gone into his work. And it will be a great benefit for any 
reader to follow him in this work of personal re-examination of the 
fundamental doctrines of our faith, and to reach with him a re- 
vitalized appreciation of the resurrection, the heart and centre of 
that faith. 


L. JOHNSTON 


HAGIOGRAPHY 


Peter Claver: Saint of the Slaves. By Angel Valtierra, s.j. Translated by 

Janet H. Perry and J. Woodward. 328 pp. (Burns & Oates. 305.) 
THERE has long been need for a full-length critical biography of St 
Peter Claver that makes full use of the ample material available; Fr 
Angel Valtierra has written it, and it appears opportunely, when 
everything to do with the Negro has a topical interest, happy or 
unhappy. 

The decisive moment of the Catalan Peter Claver’s life was 
when in 1605 he arrived as a student at the Jesuit college at Palma 
in Majorca. Here he met the coadjutor brother, St Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, and it was the old doorkeeper who became Claver’s 
spiritual director, dispelled his fears of ordination, and directed his 
attention to the needs of the New World. In 1610 Claver landed at 
Cartagena, in what is now Colombia. He came under the influence 
of Fr Alonso de Sandoval, another great Jesuit who devoted his life 
to the Negro slaves; and, after his ordination in 1616, Fr Claver 
began that work which was to continue till his death thirty-three 
years later, summed up in his own words as being “the slave of the 
Negroes for ever’’. 

Older people in 1960 are inured to horrors: from the trench 
warfare of 1914-18, through the era of concentration and labour 
camps and gas chambers, to Hiroshima and all that it stands for. 
Yet we cannot read unmoved of the seventeenth-century slave-trade 
and the atrocious sufferings of its innocent African victims, whose 
religious squalor and neglect matched their physical state. St Peter 
Claver threw himself into it all from the moment a slave-ship 
docked; his mission was not only to relieve the slaves, but to redeem 
them too (the number he baptized was enormous); he sought to 
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not | follow them up at the mines and plantations to which they were 
he | allotted; and he met plenty of opposition in the process. Rightly does 
ust | Fr James Brodrick say in his preface to this book that Peter Claver 
eis } “seems to have been a fusion in one man of the Curé d’Ars, St 
lar- \ Francis Xavier and Fr Damian’’. It is a tremendous story of 
ion { heroism and holiness, 
any It is an advantage of the book that it is the work of a Colombian 
the | scholar, Fr Angel Valtierra, s.j., who consequently knows the 
re- | historical and geographical background and the people. It is 
e of |} salutary for English readers to be reminded that our “‘sea-dogs of 
Devon”—Drake, Hawkins and the rest—are remembered in the 
Caribbean in terms of piracy, rapine and outrage (and, of course, 
heresy). The writing is vivid, but with a certain tendency to wordi- 
ness and occasional pious commonplaces which the very competent 
translators would have been justified in modifying somewhat. Peter 
d by | Claver is a welcome addition to the first-class lives of saints, by Fr 
305.) } Brodrick, Mr E. E. Reynolds, Mr L. CG. Sheppard, and others, that 
of St | Messrs Burns & Oates have published lately. Now what about a 
>; Fr ( book on an enemy of slavery in the nineteenth century—Cardinal 
vhen | Lavigerie? 
y or 
Early Church Portrait Gallery. By Maisie Ward. xiv + 377 pp. (Sheed 
was & Ward. 25s.) 
alma | Ix ner They Saw His Glory (1956) Miss Maisie Ward provided an 
nsus | introduction to the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles for 
vet's | educated readers with scholarly instincts, conscious or latent. In 
d his Early Church Portrait Gallery she continues the good work, with what 
ed at is, in effect, an introduction to the 450 years of the Church’s history 
ence | that followed the death of St John the Evangelist. She disclaims 
. life writing history, but her “‘handful of portraits to illuminate it” gives 
laver | the reader a better picture of what was going on than does many a 
three | history textbook. 
of the The classical martyrs are represented by St Ignatius of Antioch 
and St Polycarp, and by St Justin, though he comes in amongst the 
rench apologists, the others dealt with being Clement of Alexandria and 
abour Origen. Clement’s attractiveness, writing for people “‘in the world”, 
is for. | is made plain to the reader, but Origen—not surprisingly—stands 
‘trade } out less clearly. The first great theologian, St Irenaeus, is followed by 
whose | the first great hermit, St Antony, and then by the hermit’s biog- © 
Peter rapher, St Athanasius, in all his grandeur. Here Miss Ward inter- 
e-ship | polates a very useful short chapter on Julian, “the Apostate”, and 
deem | the repression of paganism. Later there is a similar interpolation 
ght t0 | dealing, rather unexpectedly, with the growth of priestly celibacy 
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in the West during the fourth century; it is very well done, and re. 
minds the Western Catholic (as Pope Pius XI did in Ad catholic 
sacerdotii) that Western discipline in this matter implies no dis. 
approval of the different discipline of the East. 

After three great bishops, Basil, Chrysostom and Ambrose, 
comes an unwilling priest, St Jerome, and his band of more than 
willing women helpers in Rome and Bethlehem; here Miss Ward is 
at her best, putting emphasis on Jerome’s momentous achievements 
but not ignoring the rougher side of his forceful character. The chap- 
ters on Augustine and Leo the Great are amongst the longest and 
most useful, and between them comes one on St Patrick. This is 
rather outside the main stream of the book, but is very welcome, for 
there is much popular misunderstanding current about the Celtic 
churches. The final chapter, “The Creative Spirit”, is concerned 
with the emergence of a new world, represented by Justinian in the 
East and Cassiodorus, Boethius and St Benedict in the West. 

Over this long stretch of time and place, through such variety of 
human character, work and event, Miss Ward combines her grasp 
of thought, word and happening with a clarity and liveliness of 
presentation that make them actual to us. Her portraits are mostly 
studies in holiness, but she does not conceal weakness or other fail- 
ings in her subjects; and she appreciates the value of occasional inti- 
mate detail and telling quotation for bringing the past to life. In s0 
large a mass of material slips are inevitable: for instance, it seems to 
be implied that all the Sapiential Books are accounted Apocrypha 
in the King James Bible (p. 30); St Epiphanius did not defend 
Origen (p. 42; cf. p. 224) ;and the evening hymn referred to on p.20 
is still used, not only by Greek Orthodox but by all Eastern Ortho 
dox and by Catholic Byzantines (and it is familiar to many English 
people in Keble’s version, ‘Hail, gladdening light”). And were 
pagans really so called because they lived in the country?—<f 
S.O.E.D. (2nd ed., 1939), s.v. The bibliography does not mention 
more recent translations of some of the sources, e.g. the Letters of 
Ignatius, the Life of Antony and the Martyrdom of Polycarp in 
Longman’s Ancient Christian Writers series. These, and the like, are 
small things; the book is a most excellent one. 


Athlete of Christ: St Nicholas of Fliie. By Marie McSwigan. viii + 179 
pp. (Newman Press, Westminster, Md. $3.25.) 

NICHOLAS VON FLUE is the patron saint of Switzerland, and lived in 

the fifteenth century. In his younger days he was a soldier and a 

farmer, married, and the father of ten children; he passed his last 

twenty years as a hermit at Ranft, where his powers of holiness, his 
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wisdom and his fasting made him famous. His cultus was approved 
in 1669, but he was not formally canonized till 1947. 

Miss McSwigan has gone to the sources and to numerous biog- 
raphies, followed the saint’s footsteps in his native land, and talked 
with the two women who testified to their miraculous healing for 
the canonization process. The result is perhaps a little disappoint- 
ing, even taking into consideration that the book is intended for 
“popular”’ reading; it is rather episodical, interesting questions are 
not gone into, and the writing is somewhat forced. But it cannot 
be said that this St Nicholas is well known in England, even as 
“Brother Klaus”, and Miss McSwigan at least introduces us to him; 
she gives, too, a glowing impression of Catholic Switzerland, and 
some charming illustrations of it. 
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St Anthony and His Times. By Mary Purcell. 219 pp. (Gill & Son. 
19s. 6d.) 





oe Louise de Marillac. A Portrait. By J. Calvet. 205 pp. (Geoffrey Chap- 
rostly man. 18s.) 
Mary Purce.i has already written biographies of St Francis 





Xavier and St Ignatius Loyola, to say nothing of a “‘nearer-home” 
portrait of Matt Talbot. In these, she has gained credit for her 











ms to} colourful and vigorous approach, which is nevertheless scholarly in 

rypha f its accurate historical detail; nor does she fall into the all too frequent 

lefend | hagiographical heresy of the lurid miraculous event or the sugar- 

| p. 20 plum turn of phrase. y 

Yrtho- St Anthony is a more difficult subject than the others because 

nglish | he is best known for his reputation as a finder of missing property; 
were | the only other things which people tend to know are (wrongly) that 





he was a native of Padua, Italy, and that he had attributed to him a 
series of miracles, which were not unlike those of his father in God, 
St Francis of Assisi. 

But Mary Purcell manages to avoid the pitfall of strange happen- 
ings, even when she has to mention them in their context. And the 
picture she gives of the Saint himself is attractive, not least because 
itis new. To aid her, she calls upon his Portuguese background, and 
devotes a considerable part of her whole work to his earlier life 
before he reached Padua. This, together with the rather squarer and 
squatter figure of the Saint, so unlike repository art, made me enjoy 
this biography as eminently readable, balanced, and unspoilt by 
any self-conscious build-up of the central figure. 

Another good biography, for the same sort of reason, is the 
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second book. Mgr Calvet calls the work a portrait; and this is true, 
not only thanks to the historical backcloth, but also because he 
paints the character of this dynamic woman in a fashion which 
brings it alive from the canvas, or should I say, the pen. He is already 
well known for his writing about the same period, and the life of St 
Vincent de Paul. It seems very right that he should have written the 
life of St Vincent’s fellow-worker and co-founder with him of the 
Sisters of Charity. 

It is an encouraging sign of progress to find Mgr Calvet discuss- 
ing the somewhat mysterious birth, which may have been illegiti- 
mate. From the collected evidence, it looks as though this was so. 
Perhaps wrongly, I have had the sneaking suspicion that this possi- 
bility was regarded as something of a skeleton in the cupboard, 
Now that the cupboard door is open, it will be much healthier all 
round. Indeed, in this day and age, it is comforting to feel for the 
many thousands or more who are illegitimate. Please God her life 
and example may be a source of strength and encouragement in the 
vice-ridden world; difficulties overcome, she served God most fully 
in a world which did not differ much and was probably not worse 
morally than our own. 

I hope this book will be widely read. It is the sort of biography 
which will not bring discredit on the Church, or upon the subject’s 


daughters in religion, who are daily doing such great work through- 
out the length and breadth of the world. 


M. H. 


History 


The Reformation: A Popular History. By Philip Hughes. (Burns & 
Oates. A Universe Double. 5s.) 


WHEN the original edition of this brilliant book appeared just over 
three years ago it was justly received with a great chorus of praise. 
The publishers of this handy and inexpensive issue, which is ident- 
ical with the original, have done well to bring so masterly a work 
within the reach of almost everybody and thus ensure the circula- 
tion which it certainly deserves. 

The book is in reality a Short History, in the full sense of the term. 
It is much more than a narrative, or even a narrative-and-com- 
mentary combined, though immense knowledge and skill are re- 
quired to do that, for such a subject as the Reformation, in a 
volume that can be put into one’s pocket. It is also an explanation, 
for it is Mgr Hughes’ forte to be able to bring out essential religious 
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rue, f and theological issues without neglecting the complications of 
» he § secular politics in which those issues are so often involved. 

hich Two unimportant errors have, however, been repeated in the 
ady | present text: the Duke of Bavaria was not an Elector in the sixteenth 


century—that came to pass as a result of the Thirty Years’ War 
(p. 59); and on p. 60 “Modena” should be “Ferrara”. 

The first edition was discussed at some length in THE CLERGY 
Review for September 1957. 


The Later Middle Ages. By Bernard Guillemain. (Faith and Fact 
Books, 76. Burns & Oates. 85. 6d.) 


FairH AND Fact Books, we are told, constitute a survey of the 
Church’s response to the challenge of the twentieth century. There 
are to be 150 of them, divided into fourteen categories, and the pur- 
pose is “to cover the whole area of modern knowledge in the light of 
Catholic teaching’’. In this instance, a translation has been made of 
Part II, chapters iii-v and Part III of La Chretienté, sa grandeur et 
sa ruine, by a professor at the University of Bordeaux. In just over 
100 rather small pages an attempt is made to survey the Middle 
Ages, not in the later phases, but from and including the thirteenth 
century. Thus, we have the papal monarchy at its apex, the Friars, 
the Universities, the Gothic cathedrals, Then come Boniface VIII 
and Philippe IV, the Templars. Avignon, the Great Schism, and the 
conciliar epoch, followed by a chapter styled “An Era of Disquiet”’ 


r life 
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i and concluding with a rapid glance at the mid-fifteenth century. 
Apart from some interesting observations here and there, the 
book is one more demonstration of the fact that an essay of this kind 
is not a suitable vehicle for relating—let alone explaining—a long 
ns & § and complicated story. M Guillemain could well have used the 
whole of his space here for the last 100 years, beginning with the 
-over | Black Death. As it is, the general reader is more likely to form 
raise. | impressions of the “ruin” than of the “greatness” of Christendom 
‘dent. | 22d to be somewhat bewildered by what is said about Gerson or 
work | Marsiglio of Padua or Lorenzo Valla. Mr S. W. Taylor’s transla- 
rculae | tion is only too evidently a translation. 
term. | The Rosminians. By Cuthbert J. Emery, 1.c. (Burns & Oates. 75. 6d.) 
-com- } In A little over 100 pages the Provincial of the Institute of Charity 
re te | has written a lively account of the saintly philosopher of Povereto 
i @ | and of his admirable Congregation. A sketch of the founder’s life is 
ation, } followed by the story of the English mission in which Gentili, the 
igious Ff Oxford convert, Lockhart and others laboured so heroically in the 
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evangelization of the Midlands during and after the great Irish 
immigration. The next dozen pages are devoted to the present 
establishments of the Congregation in this country, and the re. 
mainder of the book, some forty pages, is an explanation of Rosmini’s 
philosophic system. 

Fr Emery naturally mentions the Cingue Piaghe (‘““The Five 
Wounds of the Church”), but he names only one of them, the 
nomination of the bishops by the secular power. Considering, how. 
ever, that northern Italy was—with the exception of Piedmont— 
under the physical yoke of Austria and all of it was under the intel- 
lectual yoke of France, the situation was bad enough. Pius IX saw 
nothing wrong with the book but it nevertheless found its way into 
the Index. It is noticeable also that there is here not a single word 
about the quarters from which Rosmini was so persistently assailed. 
Gioberti, likewise, is mentioned only in a footnote. Fr Emery says 
that Rosmini was a friend of Cavour; he was doubtless represented 
as such, but it is hard to believe that there could have been any real 
friendship. 

The essential object of the Institute, to undertake any work of 
charity, corporal, intellectual or pastoral, assigned by episcopal or 
other authority is very well brought out and indeed the narrative 
speaks for itself. 

The little volume is very attractively produced with a score of 


really excellent illustrations, one of which shows Pope John XXIII 
with the Rosminian bishop of Tanga in East Africa. 


Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques. Fascicule 82, 
Dumoulin to Ebendorfer; Fascicule 83, Ebendorfer to Eger, 
(Letouzey et Ané, Paris. Each 20 N.F.) 


THE principal entry in No. 82, which forms an excellent illustration 
of the value and importance of this splendid dictionary, is an article 
of fifty columns on Dupanloup by the chanoine, R. Aubert. Like 
other such articles, it ought to be available as an independent book. 
Next in value, to many readers, would be the full account by that 
brilliant English scholar, Mr W. A. Pantin (Oriel College, Oxford), 
of the diocese and cathedral-monastery of Durham; while those who 
are conversant with the intricate theological and personal complica 
tions of the reign of Louis XIII will find much to occupy them ina } 
twenty-four column entry on Duvergier de Hauranne, better known 
as the Abbé de Saint-Cyran. A long article on the Dominican mystic, 
Eckhart, by Dom F. Vandenbroucke of Mont-César, Louvain, is the 
most important item in No. 83. 
j. J. D 
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| StPatrick. By G. Cerbelaud-Salagnac. 64 pp. (Clonmore & Reynolds. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue difficulty in writing on St Patrick is to find anything to say 
which is accepted as historically accurate. Apart from his own con- 
fessions and some legend, there is very little in the way of sources 


. | fom which to draw. 


This slim book has tried hard to stick to facts, without too much 


. | embroidery, and it will be especially useful for the younger reader. 


Itis well written, and there are illustrations, though these have not 
sufficient character to improve the book. 


. | The Curé of Ars and his Cross. By J. de La Varende. Translated by 
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Jane Wynne Saul, R.s.c.J. 219 pp. Illustrated. (Desclée Co. No 

price given.) 

TaE centenary year of the Curé of Ars produced a crop of books, 
of which this is one. By all standards it is good. The text is good, the 
translation adequate and the general production of the book 
excellent. There are numerous illustrations, most of them the usual 
ones, and some beautiful photographically. 

I do not think that there is much to add, because the story is so 
well known. This is just an angle, and it is a nice tribute, and cannot 
fail to do good to those who read it. It in no way supersedes any other 
book which has previously appeared. 


The Battle and Brother Louis. By Louis Reile, s.m. 171 pp. (Newman 
Press. $3.25.) 


Lous ReiLE is a Brother in the Society of Mary, following his 
vocation to this Order of teaching Brothers with a fulness, openness 
and zest, which all appear forcibly in his writing. In this book, 
which is written with vocations in mind, he sets forth his own path 
to the vocation, making it lively and appealing for young men who 
are feeling the draw in the same direction. 

It is very American! That is, the writing is racy and journalistic, 
sometimes becoming almost embarrassing in its ardour, almost 
poetic in its enthusiasm. No one will accuse the Brother of not enter- 
ing into his life, heart and soul. It gives a good idea of the very real 
call which a Brother can have, to the specialized vocation which 
this is, so different from either the priesthood or the lay state. But 
some will be off-put by the style, though those who can go deeper 
will get the essence of the vocation. 
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St. Philip Neri. By Marcel Jouhandeau. Translated by George 
128 pp. (Longmans. tos. 6d.) 


Ir you want a chatty life of St Philip Neri, then read this slender tr 
biography, recently translated from the French. In a way, it h : 
much that is in keeping with the spirit of the subject, for it is aneoe 
dotal, gay and yet serious. But, perhaps, it misses the depth on 
great extent, because it is so largely based upon stories told of the 
Saint, and as such, it is rather difficult to distinguish the amount 
weight which should be given to any particular episode. : 

As with all the biographies I have read of this charming man | 
Rome, I was struck by the contradictions, or apparent contradice 
tions, in his behaviour. Of course, from our distance, we can look 
back and say of him that there was this or that motive behind hi 
actions. But how difficult it must have been for those who 
living with him, or working under him, always to appreciate the 
reason (or lack of it) behind his often extravagant * ‘goings-on”. It 
is, therefore, a joy which you should not miss, if you ever have th 
chance, to share the spirit of St Philip on the Sette Chiese pilgri 
age through the streets of Rome. On this occasion it would not see 
at all out of place, if St Philip were suddenly to appear, his arn 
round a teddy boy, or followed by a bunch of scuggnizzi. ‘ 

This is a pleasant enough book. It is not substantial, but could be 
recommended as an introduction to a more serious work on tht 
Saint. 


M. Heil 
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